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HONOUR TRIUMPHANT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir happened that Vitorelli had been, for some time, engaged in 
3 commercial negotiation of very large extent, which was to be 
definitively concluded that evening. He deemed it somewhat un- 
fortunate that the only night which, on several accounts, was suited 
to the conduct of the plot of which we have described the begin- 
ning, was the very one of which several hours would require to be 
jevoted to an employment so alien to the other as these mercantile 
arrangements would necessarily be. He trusted, however, to a 


calm spirit, and a versatile temper, for being able to carry both of 


them through successfully; and it was eminently characteristic of 


this singular man, to be engaged at the self-same time in occupa- 
tions so strikingly diverse. The castle of San Serapho, an ancient 


», standing on a neglected and solitary part of the coast, had 





been for some time the residence of the Neapolitan, and he had 
been accustomed to employ it as a convenient place for the ma- 
ngement of affairs connected both with his pleasures and his 
vrofit. It chanced, at this time, that the very building in which 
the intended victim of his passion was lodged, was the spot in which 
he was to settle the pecuniary bargain, which was too important to 
give place to anything 

About two hours after he had left the castle, he might be seen 
ssuing from a thick grove which covered the sea-bank a few miles 
uigher up the coast, in company with another person on horseback 
The stranger, to judge from his garb, belonged to that nation of 
which the crafty Italian had assumed, and still wore the showy 
costume. The two men, who appeared to be about the same age 
and size, could scarcely have been distinguished by a careless 
observer: for the dark beard and mustachio, the white trousers 
and orange-coloured robe, belted neatly about the person, produced 
almost a complete similarity of air Neither spoke, as they urged 
their fleet horses abreast along the smooth road, and winding round 
the hill which stood to the eastward of San Serapho, approached 
the castle on the rear, or seaward side. The building on that side 
was considerably dilapidated, but the broken stones of the broad 
steps enabled them to reach and enter the door, which was not 
very firmly secured. They proceeded noiselessly to an uppe room, 
They 


took their seats at opposite sides of it, and depositing, in the centre, 


{large dimensions, which contained a table in the centre 


two large rolls of parchment, began the discussion of the subject 
which had brought them together. 
earnestly for some time, and then appeared to be determined to 
the satisfaction of both. 
and began to write what had been agreed upon 
fnished, their signatures and seals were appended to both 


This conversation continued 


Each took up one of the parchment rolls, 
When they were 
The 
jast seal was just affixed, and the parchments, with the signets, 
were lying on the table, when a loud noise was heard in the hall 
below, and the heavy tread of some one rapidly ascending the stairs 
that led directly to the chamber. Both started instantly to their 
feet, and looked at one another with consternation. 

To explain the intrusion which now took place, and the incidents 
connected with it, we must go back to the period of Vitorelli’s 


leaving the cottage of the Baron Angstein, in company with his 


wife 
It is one of the most usual sources of the failure and detection 


of unprincipled men, that, in the plots which they lay, they are | 


very apt to under-estimate the quickness and suspectingness of 
those with whom they deal. Conscious depravity convinces them 
of the broad line which separates them from others, and they are 
too much inclined to think that all on the other side of it are vir- 
tuous and confiding. Whether this impression, that he could dupe 
whomever he could destroy, caused the “ super subtle” Italian to 
overlook the probability that the servant to whom he gave the note 
would detect something wrong in the expedition, or whether he 
thought himself able to brave all such late opposition, his negligence 
in that matter cavsed a conclusion which he had not expected, nor 
perhaps in any case intended—a conclusion darker than ever he 
would have meditated 

The direction with which he had accompanied the delivery of 
the note that he had carried back to the cottage, that the baroness 
esired it to be handed to her husband at once upon his return, 
surprised the attendant—an old and faithful domestic of the baron, 
who had followed him from Italy—extremely, and occasioned the 
He knew that 


intending to be absent for some days, and when he learned from 


darkest suspicions in his mind his master was 


this message that his mistress would be absent longer, he saw that 


all was not right. Unfortunately his suspicions attached to the 


| 


: ; } 
virtue of the baroness instead of to the honesty of her companion, 


and his warm devotion to his master’s character and honour has- 
tened his thoughts to the conclusion that the Moorish lady was 


faithless to her vows. 


touching the house he se long had served, seemed almost to wound 
himself, he resolved to follow the pair until he saw where they 
were going, and then to give instant report of it to the baron, who 
was stationed at no great distance from the spot. He accordingly 
took a horse from the stables, and, mounting it, kept within sight 
of the fugitives, yet at a safe interval, until he saw them enter the 
castle of San Serapho. He then dashed his spurs into the flanks 
speed to the 
This 


was about twenty miles from the cottage ; but as it lay in the same 


of his horse, and set off at the top of the animal's 
place where he supposed that his master would be found 


direction with the castle, the length of the ride was considerably 
diminished. 

knights of St 
camped, he lost no time in seeking the couch of his master, who, 


When he reached the spot where that portion of the 
Francis with which Lord Angstein acted was en- 


with the others, was now wrapped in sleep, for it was near the 
hour of midnight. He gave him a rapid statement of those facts 
which had come under his notice, that the baroness, at a late hour, 
had left the house in company with an unknown stranger, and that 
Th 


astonished and incensed husband tore open the note, and found 


she had left that note to be delivered to him upon his return 


that it contained the expression of an eternal farewell, in a hand 
writing which he could not doubt was hers 
“Good heavens’ exclaimed he, starting from his couch, and 
seizing his garments, which hung beside him, * has the unfaithful 
Fool! fool! I 
Fool that I was 
But | wall bx 


I'll annihilate 


ingrate abandoned and betrayed me! might have 


known that this would come of trusting women ! 
ever to believe one word of all their falsehoods! 


revenged! I'll crush her into atoms! her cursed 


being 4 

Such were the wild menaces that, like words of madness, leaped 
from the lips of the excited baron, while he ordered his armour, 
and prepared to fly instantly tothe spot where she who had offended 


was then lodged. Immediately he had concluded his preparations 


he sprang upon his horse, and, urging the noble animal with infu- 


riate eagerness, he set out for the castle, where he hoped to exe 


cute instant vengeance on the objects of his rage 


Lord 


d, bare plain that lay between him and San Serapho 


It wash a tempest of mere mesanity that Angstem rod 
along the br 
Never doubting the utter falseness of her whom he had lowed, the 
first intelligence of her desertion had turned all his feelings into 
madness. Every sentiment he had was outraged ; every hope was 


blighted; every memory was turned to torture. As he dashed 
blindly on his impetuous course, he writhed with anguish in his 
seat; and as, ever and anon, the grief would come keenly on his 
thoughts, he would bow his head, and fling out his arms, with a 
He swore to stamp her life out in the mo- 
All 


that was tender or pure or virtuous in his spirit was folded in her 


yelling curse of agony 
ment that he saw her—to cut her into ten thousand pieces 


bosom ; and when she was ruined, all his better nature was destrov- 


ed, and he was left the naked, scorpion-circled victim of hell's 


fellest passions. His soul was ploughed and riven by desperate 
honour, like the hoarse sea beneath the vindictive tempest \ 
myriad scourge-armed Furies seemed to shriek within his mind and 
lash it into madness 

The breathless rate at which he pressed forward quickly brought 
him to the outer gate of the castle of San Serapho. He sprang 
from his horse as he passed through the portal, trembling with 
excess of excitement, and muttering to himself, ** Would to heaven 
she were immortal, that I might kill her through every moment of 
eternity! One life is too paltry for my vengeance 
When he reached the great hall, he 
It was the very chamber into which the 


turned into the first room 
which presented itself 


baroness had been conducted. He approached the bed, and with- 


drawing the curtains, beheld the object of his passion calmly sleep. 
ing. If anything had been wanting to give sanctity to his murder- 


ous purpose, this discovery of her in the bed of a stranger could 


have furnished all that was needed. Wath entire deliberation he 
placed his hand under the folds of his vestments and drew out a 
dagger; then, smiling with the scan of one about to crush a loath- 
She started 


some toad, he buried it in her bosom up to the hilt 


with a faint, stifled scream, and raised herself up: her eye caught 
the figure of her weaponed murderer, and she gazed at him for a 
then, exclaiming, *T came to meet mv brother ; 
} 


moment in silence ; 
I am innocent !" she fell lifeless on the pillow 


“Innocent ' cried the baron, with a bitter sneer; and he bent 


over her form and laid his hand upon her heart, and started when 


he found it beat no more. “ Innocent!” he exclaimed, with a tone 


of sti!] deeper derision, as he strode towards the door, to pass out 


into the hall. “Innocent!” and when the scornful word had a 
third tine passe d his lips, he felt that she spake the truth. The 


shuddering cluill of remorse gathered round his heart, and a weight 


like lead pressed upon his brain. He saw from the hall a light 


shining through a glass door near the head of a flight of steps 


| which rose from the centre of the passage 


Toward this he turned 


Inflamed with indignation at a wrong that, || his steps 


This was the room in which the persons we before spoke of were 
engaged in their deliberations. The noise of the approaching 
A moment 


sufficed for Vitorelli to recover from his surprise and to take his 


baron was that which startled them from their seats 
counsel. He seized one of the seals which lay upon the table, and 
folding in his hand that parchment he had happened to be holding, 
he ran towards the glass door to see who was the intruder that dis- 
turbed their privacy. That person was just laying his hand upon 
the latch when Vitorelli had got near enough to see that it was the 
man whom he had so deeply injured, and whose appearance at that 


He 


room, and rushing through an opposite door, fastened it behind him 


time he abhorred above all others instantly darted across the 
Angstem as he entered beheld his flight, but did not interrupt it 
He saw that the person who remained standing by the table corres- 
poled with the description which had been given him by his ser- 
vat of the seducer of his wife, and agamst him he directed his 
raste 

Ihe condition of mind in which the unfortunate man strode over 
the room, more resembled the state of the phrenetic, or of the con- 
than that of any rational mortal 
He felt 
He 


who had risen, and now stood 


demned souls of the hidden world 


Nay, it was almost as if a fiend had possessed him bodily 


infuriate against all the world, and most against himself 


marched up im front of the stranger, 


erect and motionless beside the table lhe baron drew his sword, 


and fixing his fiery eve upon him, his countenance 


spake 


do you stand to 


being pale with 
Miscreant ' 


hate, to him thus through his clenched teeth :— 


face my venge as if it were the anger of an 





infant’ Draw, or | will chop you in pieces where you stand !" 

The stranger laid his hand upon his weapon and drew it partly 
from the sheath, and then returned ut 

If the obligations of honour were not stronger than the impulses 

of resentment,’ said he, m as re Italean at that of the person 
whom he addressed, * | should draw my sword, not to defend my 
self from vengeance but from mesult I know not vour cause of 
anger, nor care for wt; but, whatever a may be, you err im your 
olnect 

*“Caitil' do you deny the deed which has de prived me ola 
wile Descend to that hell, to which your paramour has gone 
before vou ' and he rarsed his sword to thrust it through his heart 

The stranger stood erect, and moved not * Lord of Angstein,” 
said he, ma tone of majesty, which awed the spirit of his assailant, 
* beware lest vou violate a vow ’ and removing his cap as he 


spoke, te displayed the tonsure of the order of the kowhts of 
St. Francis 

* Liar!” ered the baron, furious with disappointed rage ; “it is 
a badge that anv man may assunn No trick like that will save 
you from the destruction which vou merit.” 


“My lord, I sav the 


ing open the folds of his r 


truth,” replied the other calmly ; and throw- 


«, he dixplayed the rich and costly 
dress of the order, and drew from beneath his vest the golden cross 


which was the secret token of that honourable companionship 


* That isan ssrene which was never counterfeited It is needless 


to bandy words: if you strike me, you strike a defenceless man 


It shall be seen if the honour of an Italhan noble is swe pt away by 
a gust of ignoble passion.’ 

The last words of the speaker were unheard by Lord Angetein 
The sight of the golden cross assured him of the fact which stayed 
his hand; and, being baulked im that direction, his thoughts turned 
to the irreparable destruction his too hasty hand had committed 
below ; and im the agony of vain regret and self-condemnation, he 
was pacing the floor, at the other side of the room, in an agitation 


and an anguish which almost made his reason tremble on its seat 


et’ be 
t i 


* Innocer roared, at length, in a voice of thunder, while 


his sight and senses well nigh faded in confusion, and he scarcely 


saw the scene around him—** mnocent '” then turning round to the 





stranger, who stood regarding him, ** Did you say, sir, you were 


innocent 


‘Tl have not used the word to-night,” said the other, calmly, 


who had watched his conduct with an amazement mingled with 


compassion 


The contusion of madness which flitted over the mtellect of Lord 


Angstem passed away, and folding his arms he paced the room 


once or twice to master the disorder of teelimys, and then advanced 


to the stranger, and addressed him in a calmer tone 
* You have done me measureless wrong,” said he “But the 
arm of vengeance ts staid Nothing but blood will satisfy that in- 


jury, and there my hand is bound. I re So have 
You have 


who left 


pect my vow 
worn to hold no conference 


By 


whatever mummery you may choose to confuse the truth, there is 


not you re spected yours 


with one of Moslem lmeage He you was a Moor 
no evidence that his garb has been assumed. ‘To-morrow I denounce 
vou to the grand commander of the knights of St. Francis, as faith- 
less to your promust The penalty is expulsion from the order, 
Those are fragments 


Of the 


forfeiture of all lands, and infamy of name 


\!of your punishment, but form no portion of my revenge 
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wrong for which you yet will suffer, I shall take no public notice’ 
When the companionship, which now sheathes my sword, is dis. 


solved, you will then feel what 1s now deferred.” 


So saying, he went from the room, and descended again to the 
chamber he had left, scarcely knowing whither or why he was go- 
ing. As he passed through the hall, he placed his hand upon his 


brow, which felt as if it were loaded with the whole weight of the 





unsupported world, and muttered to himself, ** 


dream: I shall awake and find her safe 
j 


He tottered into the fatal chamber, and towards the couch which 


it contained, bewildered into iorgetfulness of everything tha 


passed, and almost paralyzed into unconsciousness. When his eys 
fell upon the bleeding figure of her whom he had loved better than 
his life, he gazed for a few moments in silence, as if he could not 
fix the image which was before him. ‘* Who,” he at length exclaim- 
ed—“who has done this '—who has been so cruel, so remorseless 


Would to heaven I had been here to protect thee! Oh, 


nature! can it be that my hand has done this act 


We draw a veil over the scene 


When Vitorelli had effected his escape from the presence of the 


| 


man whom he had so deeply injured, and secured the door which 


! 


af parated him from the avenger, he paused to listen to that which 


would occur. He perceived at once that Lord Angstein, deceived 
by the similarity of their dresses, had mistaken the individual with 


whom he had been conversing for the person against whom his an 


ger was not unjustly aimed, and knowing that this would mevitably 
lead to his detection, he saw that his only safety lay in immediate 


flicht from the country. He lingered, however, for a moment, till he 


gathered from the remarks of the baron that he had murdered the 


unhappy victim of his treacherous falsehoods 


Instantly this intellivence, which tilled him with amazement, had 


fallen upon his ears, he turned round ind ran rapidly along t 


‘ j 


entry im which he was standing, until he reached a door whi 


opened into a private passage leading directly to the chamber 


which he had left the baroness. With the extremest speed he 


darted along this narrow course until he reached the reom, to whic! 


through a seeret panel he gave himseli admittance 


“7 shall recover my ring,”’ said he to himsell, * with less dili 





culty than | expected when I gave i; for nothing makes people 
so liberal as death Perhaps, however, s left ier. and 
I must soul my weapon I hope to he it rusts a blad 


to sheathe it blood 


He drew his sword d advanced towards t couch: but | 
preparation had been needle for she lav as tand m | 
as a form of alabaster He seized her hand, vet warm and soft as 
if its pr Ise beat with ha ‘ and health, and tearime from her 
tinever the expensive I which he had given her as tprooft that he 
was the messenger of her brother, he lett the room ad dest ded 
to the court-yard Iie led trom t » uamediately, a fee 
and power | courser, and spri ny on his back, turned the reu 
towards the desert, and was off with the swiltne of the wind 

We return to the person whom Virorelli ud left to f t th 
wrath which should have fallen upon himself. When Lord Angstei 
had ended the threat which we have recorded above, and had one 
from the room, the other, who had been unable to compre na the 
occasion Of this scene, saw ct hto pe aw ct tl tood 
situation of imminent d cr Hle ¢ lv guessed that Vitor 
had perpetrated some erime for which he had been ¢ lled toan 
and he also saw that h ‘ itv to clear hitisell trom the charve « 
pended solely upon the re l ecriminal ben rsect d Moreover, the 


imputation of being concerned in conferenee with a Moor, whis 


the dress of the fugitive Italian would enable Lord Angstein to fix 


upon him with great foree, and which to a k of the order « 


St. Francis, which he was, would be charged with overwhelming 


infamy, could only be removed by producing the indivi | , 

and demonstrating his or from anether nation Aware of th 
character of the person he dealt with, he per ved the danver 
which there was of his losing his old up 1 him tor ever, he ve 
him opportunity to escape He therefore turned at once in pursuit 


of hun, and breaking open the door through which he had tled 
gained the entry, which, however, he found vacant Ile searched 
the various apartments of the building without suecess, and cor 


cluded that the person whom he sought must have anti pated this 


result and have departed unmediately ftom the castle. As he pass i 


through the hall of the highest story to return to t room whieh 


he had left, he paused for a moment before the great window whieh 


commanded a view of the broad and level expanse of sand which 


extended to the south as far as the eve could reach, and was now 
lying bright almost as the day beneath the unclouded morn. At the 


extremity of the plain, almost upon the edge of the horizon, was 


ging his steed from the coast 





visible the figure of a horseman, u 
with the most precipitous speed. ‘The knight knew, as he seanned 
the scene, that it was the person of the unprincipled Neapolitan, and 
he saw that with him fled away the only guardian of his honour 

He regained the chamber im which he had been encountered by 
the baron, and taking up the parchment and the signet which re- 
mained upon the table, paced the room slowly in earnest medita- 
tion. He easily guessed at the nature of the incidents of which 
he was thus made the unparticipating victim, and knowing the 
character of the noble whose animosity was ignorantly kindled 
against him, he felt certain that the threat of exposure and ¢ xpul- 
sion would be carried out to its farthest fulfilment. The danger 
was imminent and serious, and no way of escape was apparent 
which did not involve some extensive sacrifice. For himself he 
could conceive of no method of shunning destruction ; but when | 


he thought of the disgrace which would light upon his family and | q, 
ancient name from the reputation of a violated vow, all personal ,, in love with and married, a journey-woman milliner ; the conse- 


suffering or deprivation, even to the loss of his private dignity and quence of which was that all his friends cut him, and 
self-respect, if he could by that prevent the infamy of a tainted family would go within a mile of his residence Fo 
After some deliberation, a plan occurred to him which pro- 
mised to secure this o He descended from the chamber, and 
mounting his horse, rode hastily to 

He knew that Lord Angstein had no means of recognizing 
except by identifying his person. Although he had happene 
his is some horrid 


“he y ti l mced to different divis ms of the 


of his threat had been. On the other hand, 


» that nobleman an opportunity of spreading 





and the whole order would meet and discover his absence 
sat down and addressed a commu 


cation to Lord Angstein in the followin 


honour Of that nobi 


ed, as his equal and companion, to receive 


uld: not for a momen 





, 
family trom shame 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 








Having thus introduced m 


could then better appr 


and I, I don't blush to own it, was a weak. puny cl 
as it Is called in school phraseology, wanted someboc 
accordingly, fought my battles, while 
his exercises; and thus we became sworn associates 
and romped, and rioted together; and, like the Vicar of Wak« 
field's parties, what we wanted in wit we made up in laughter; 
| which, after all, I still consider the betterthing of the two. 
After leaving school, we both settled in the great city, until 
porge, who had a touch of the sentimental in his character, fell | 


— 


none of 


1 make it a rule to cut all my friends as soon as the Vv get n 
I do not like the transformation of a merry. fra , 
panion, into an important family man Neither do | 
variable practice of layi 








every fault upon the sh« 














him bachelor acquaintances ; for I have known more t ‘ . 
to who, when rated by his amiable he Ipmate for his Jate ‘ 
excused himself by saying, ‘*My dear, Mr. Wiggins w 
me come away.”’ Notwithstanding the tenacny w 
usually adhere to this rule, [ determi iton ( ox 
u flavour ol | r George His grandfather | a ( ‘ 
nis | ra master carpenter, and therefore it is ne 
t his mother should be shocked at his demeaning hin \ 
1. however, who have always been of opinion th , 
, |, try like ours, a man has a right to make a fool of s 
, looked at the affair with different eves, ve 
as warm and tInendly as ever Althous I did not 
house, we met at our usual place s of resort: 
ference in Greorge than m most of my married 
ni- Was, nevertheless, constantly expatiating on the jovs 
life, and especially of seeing a vo ng family ¢ \ 
vou; of “teaching the young idea how to shoot :” “ 
i the archness, the vivacitv, and the simplicity of ( 
ters. One day when he was particularly « t 
rv iit ‘s, and I was as a “quiescent and insincere as ‘ 
© on such oceasions, he extorted from me a} se to « 
him, t tl might have the satistaction of secing | 


























Phe pointed day arrived, and I was usnered into the 
of my fru lady She was dressed verv f 
mincing air of gentilitv. and I should have th 
etty, 1f no one had said anything about her lr © « 
the r nes 1a cradle, and close by it—no matte 
nd caps, and ribands, were thrown about t room 
mired disorder ;”* the chimney smoked: several sof the »y 
( , were t *ken id three or fe s ( ai we ( 
\ s \ gontl oun ar V \ | 
sWe t | t t ow ! il, = d J ve r \ 
lic ! t toa r-ey vate eked 
“It Sa vViri, Sif, Sa 1 she, b s to hors¢ 
sne added, patti the bloated cheek atoresaid, < 
though he thought it was a boy, my pretty! 
lhis was the commencement of mv bacalamean | 
( idy lor some time re ced m Ack 
Iiiis nt cr OWN sex, COUId hare lave ‘ s 
lo recover myself from my confus | rk 
mv tnend and his wile beguc toy riic ite mt ‘ 
DbOX, Which they had ho su every strom 
ithe re i roared out to be to ¢ the s t i 
tion Ww ed Dy hail-a or ( ‘ 
Wile, the er say a Oh let the t s 
t | t ‘ = ! t ‘| t ‘ cul 
rive ied ind every dirty pug e in the room w 
made d t at the expense ef my bi cf ee Tine 
ene miav Casi essed ar ‘ ez < ( 
rT i crv Ale : ‘ y COmMMmMCcnce 
\\ ‘ } i wip ove ‘ 
€ ay I vs I « 
hose ¢ one, and wiimv el VY was the ¢ 
dle s i Mv ( , rad f ( 
V eck, or tract ag ‘ is 
‘ rer e me a¢ suy 13 Tc 
I please { kick it out of the room v l ‘ 
i hie incement that ¢ \ re r ved 
atime, trom mv ou es \W ri 
(sy ’ \ = ‘ \ is it ié 
es it : i My 
‘ * Wesat ) 
dy, w hopec it ls 1 find some to 
fnared that har fare wor ; d but } ly ' 
much oce ed bv her vou family, the dishes were neove 
Whatever e dinner ti it be in fact, I found that it w ‘ 
to be «¢ ered a very od, and evena handsome onc The 
oO, t ore her marr e, i lived at the west enc 
where i We s s i more senses than one, 
" d to pass tor a person of s 
shion table, instead of the ore 
Nhich t to Inasticate, ex 
sion of d | n dishes, O 
counterfeited to eat, except one or tw ne 
fricassee, for sO my hostess s da biue-lookir ‘ 
float rin asea of dirty lard 1s tattle ‘ 
ron, socalled. which tasted exceed it elite ta ‘ 
best thing which got hold of was tie of their ¢ 
which was reallv verv tolerabie perry Our dinner « 
ever, pass over without the usual accor ent of 
ousness Irom the room ove, which the sweet vo 
nued to occupy, and Betty was every five minutes des 
the dining-room to still e dread L px cr o'er « : 
Lord Byron says 
- : “A fine fa “a r 
Provided they don’t come afte ne 
nd Lagree with him; especially in the proviso At mv f 





Creorge’s, however, the voung family was mtroduced witht 


sert Phe eldest, a wide-mouthed, 1 d-shouldere 
msession Of the etter il Ol mv « i where she nust 
self the gr iter par ot evening by picku cherries out ol 





pate, and sp in we stones 


M on The sweet i ent W 
sex I had aspersed, filled, and well filled, the arms of mamma 
two greedy, greasy bovs stood one on cach side of my worthy host 
These ¢ontrived to entertain themselves in a variety of wavs 
ting their finge rs into the preserves , drinkir rout ol their fathers 





wine-glass ; eating till their stomachs were crammed to satie!s 
and bellowing out bravely for more As a Variety, we were occa 





sionally treated with crying, scolding, a threats of a whipping. 


€ positively expected to see performé 





which operation I at one t | 
im mv presence. At lengththe lady and the “family” retired, and 
amidst boasting of his happiness on George's part, and felicitations 
on mine, we continued to ply the bottle. Rather to my surprise, I 
found that the port wine was admirable ; but poor George, a8 I 








, afterward learned, had sent for two or three bottles from a neigh- 
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pouring tavern, for which he had paid an admirable price. After 
emptying the decanters on the table, I found that I had enough, 
and propose a jotning the intere sting domestic group upstairs : In 
vence, however, ol my trie nd be ing very pressing, and of my 
loath,” I consented that another bottle should be 
order to that effect being speedily communicated 


conseq 
being * nothing 
broached. ‘The 
tty, she met it with the astounding reply, ** There is no more, 


tl 


gh I told my frrend that | was glad of it, and tha 








| drunk quite sufficient, his chagrin was manifest. He assured 
} iat although his wine-c¢ llar was exhausted, he had ple nty of 
s sande . of which he proposed that we should immedi- 
ately vail o rselves lo this, however, I positively ohected, es 
I vy as I knew that the ci-devant journeywoman miulliner con- 


7 ungentec | 



































I have but little more to tell you; we adjourned to the tea-table, 
where nota yassed wort “oO ding The tamiily was ag 1 In- 
troduced, for the purpose of ing all round, previous to their re 

t to bed. “Kiss the gentleman, Amy,” said the lady 

Betty, wip r face tirst ; how can you take her tothe gen- 
an in such a state’ Betty having performed this very re 
site oper [ underwent the required penance from one and all, 
\ ieroism of a martyr. Shortly afterward I took leave of 
thy id hostess, and experienced a heartfelt delight 
\ I hear e door ¢ se behind me I am not in the! t 
ke Ste f ng down on inv knees in the streets, or clasping 
is w lelight, in a crowded highway Sull I could not 
eel vw as were my | sitive causes of rejoicing, | 
vas tdev 1 of some negative ones; and, above al l 1 
. t | was» e happiest fellow in the we 
| ) V i milliner und that I w 
, 1 sweet voung tamily : as mv recent experience 
mn had e to think that kg Herod was really not 
e so cruel wbne » considered 
THE FLOWER-WOMAN OF PARIS. 
*Non semper idem floribus est honos 
Vernis.” Horace 
The Jowers of spring are not always brilliant 
Such is the sense of this lne from Horace, which might be trans- 
is All persons do not attach the same value to flowers 
ives nthe time wien to pure 1asc a bouquet Was to me a mat 
ne ches mp ct I found it a source of s 1 deligh 
is, S tlattes promises, and such sweet rewards. I was 
exc ct mmer, d ry the whole year, to the fower-giris ; 

yw € ol set ime on certam holidays, parte l- 

y da 1 r 

i ver liked t nelent custom of wearing bouquets at the side 

g « laliol ah som hidden under a collection of flow 
. together w ‘ nce, d « sed VI mt « ‘ 
I x uu ets ot « juette e not now 1use except at e threc 
, ‘ marriage plism, d the guele a leg It is 
ishionable now the promenade, the theatre, and in riding, to 
urry in t da bouquet of roses, heliotrope, violets, or pinks 

e only tlo Ss Whose pe me Is nony wit the nerves ol 

hes, W ‘ ung everv day more ir le ) 

I of Saint ¢ ! sed me to go Sa v to 

sf { the flower-w in i i { 4 ro 

es : She was not more t 

\ ! ‘ v of the theatre of Audinot 

‘ »as ve irl \t iit 
unig as flowers; but, alas! how 
yes \ 1 in Roure : 

sore es of ie present ch she underst« 
ects mut t n Vist One dav, while w vere convers 
g, 1 ‘ ‘ ittention whichs } to the e« 

> " hy co ' ysome cirect s ( i! 

" she s every ner and iT presumed 

3 es 3 In sa 
ye to m ° v t of talk \ i fl s 4 V at fi, 
sc, ora ‘8 t cast Sai same t ’ 

it rest Vv, every flower is a it i uht, i 

v mds 1 is the energy ol x | v 
L ice Of tits | ld°A f i ‘ 
person for whom this juet is led. I did 
vr to enter into a learned d tation with M niu 
he origin of this language of flowers; I erred 
will Tness W ish ste 
r her with ird to e ditt sw 
t > s suecessively before her co ‘ 
l remarked a stt ‘ re iformly dress : 1 con- 
ed 1 gov =, W sf etv for them had so 
sof a mo They came to provide t ves 
ets i's birth-day, and « ' 1 
‘ s ianded to them It was 
$ | rer flows e governes 
1 M sit Abbe \ >was t r precep- 
1 vm eno ' s | ear yun Mada ul 
i wtn iw sons of Mr. R—— 
r and id Lto « ol s 4 ® wach 
umerous in Paris tha © gt ose, whose ma 
| s ‘ t id w r cha i s 
served with it reé ous res from one generauion 
\ mom er vave veat and civ ame de i 
whose gr 1 vy perhaps | examined » mine 
sisanee S re a dress of striped mus! ‘ wn 
it t st ca iZZ w eness There was 
i i i em tot 4 lace its no 
va Ma s ( \ i composed her coiilure, and 
t ‘ m stockings, and the little black 
: s , This lively little soubrette came to 
rv { vers for her mistress’s boudoir I 
f “ unthe rank of this lady, bv listening to 
‘ i the sou fle wav Madame Bernard 
‘ of mirrors, with its couch of blue levantine trim 
F \ re the d e curtains of musim ana 
r . 1¢ davlight to penetrate, and where was su¢ 
1 for eff ;* and t decided w r! ‘ ving 
Med a lar basket with bunches of roses, pinks, and orange 
wers, went out, saving to the flowe r-woman A salirica 
smile, “* Monsieur w ll pay you.” 
Madame Bernard was giving me some details with regard to the 








soubrette, the lady, and the Monsieur whose credit seemed to be 
_ so well established with her, when we were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a fine young man of melancholy appearance, who selected 
a few flowers and d¢ parte d,—throwing a piece of money upon the 
counter. ** Every dav,” said the flower-woman to me, 


departed, in 


after he had 


answer to mv question, this young man comes here 


» compose a message to his lady love To-day, for example, his 


boquet of narcisses, réseda, ai d anemones, mdicate a Violent hit of 









































jealousy, and threaten a rupture with the lady of his love, whos 
name I will not mention, because I make it a practice never to re 
veal the names of anv persons who re conc¢ ed t se u 
trigues She will carrv her answerto him this eve ! er straw 
hat, m the great walk of the Tus:/erres,—and it is pr ible she w 
excuipate herselt bv a tult of Oiwefs, unless she resolves ’ cak 
up a cor xion, which does not render ¢ rer ot em 
Io this ve gm succeeded eott se veterans ¢ V 
of w m Portier offers us now so pe fect a copy at t theatre ol 
Varieties. This old beau retams at fiftv-five the manners, tastes 
d habits which men searcely rutin t | thirty He emploved, or 
uther he wasted his mo s ¢ ely at the toilets of some 
women, whose commissions he executed, w out consid ow ile 
motives which led them to admit him every evening » theur 
ipartments, and to take, by preference, his arm rtot 
theatre Madame Bernard was a gaimer, however, bv s we 
nesses it Was for m that the first violets were pluckcs na 
scarce opened roses were culled ut she made 1 pay ae vi 
these tastes o iis ete il yo i 
kr ‘ eccupied with S sexaye velace, | as ecly 
! cod a micdie-aged man of simple ne re py 
who dent ‘ mid ce rted without say iw 
adiora otrope whit iM wdame Ber T ec 
without h t lake particular notice ¢ t ma 
said she “he ts unique not ony as a painter for Which his taients 
re verv distinguished—but as a husband Nearly eleven ¥ s 
ico, he lost a wite whom he lored nd since t ( ( s 
ver faled—the sixth dav of every mont! the dav « e dea 
{his wife) to carry to her tomb a bouquet of the flowers whi 
she most loved.”” | needed to be convinced of this fact which Ma 
dame Bernard had ass ead me of,—tor I can more easilv beleve " 
the excess of griet, tl i s duration | ive see men die of 
rrief in fifteen days, but I have seen very few weep for the ne 
obect ten vears after its loss 
I was ing to quit Madame Be 1, whe 1) r 
rrived e came too r ho ] ets tor two actresses w > were 
eriorm that evening m a new iv of his By hus f ass ee 
ind the ditheulty he ad 1h i ! s ‘ \ j 
ese | dies, l saw | wniy t Aas V ( ent 
und t e had very ‘ 1 of s Ww q The ve 
‘ nm. W ‘ : m es t Vas nece \ 
i to pre © the t whi ‘ ot ‘ t 
’ t of offering to € ut s i ‘ 
‘ ! t t s y is : t 
sent n, as the M Ihe als x 
pr mie itt het : ‘ | \ 
s d the fate of t of Me t tit isto be ft ‘ 
ne se sO Victor V ni mw I 
DON VINCENTE. 
Ar ext v trial n ice not | ) ( 
’ ‘ t of G i e years | t t 
' the villa l a a 
}) Vincent e Ber \ ys Whose W ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
\ it \ ‘ ( it ‘ . ‘ 
| los i extent l) V ine e ca \ t 
ent 1 s saries s t 
‘ . 1 { id ‘ x An t oa 
t ‘ ? I i ! t 4 ’ 
s the ful ’ s Vv ‘ 
1 . s ¢ ‘ I the 
i ( = Ve cy | 4 = 
» the , ve P ' 
i by t i S . 
4 ) vea } lwo \ 
es < leatt ’ 
. { y : a 
ot | t it ‘ 
“ | t 4 wr \¢ ~ 
' 4 ‘ ré ‘ 
‘ e | \ Ast ‘ ‘ 
t n ers W ch had pen ¢ tte« t t 
“ sf mn ‘ < ‘ r ‘ tee ‘ 
s er, t fa \ t 
P ces 
i \ ‘ 
re hot < ‘ ( r 
J! ‘ " . . , ' 
eT i ‘ ad 
Don \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a ‘ 
j " 
p iw i 
{ ! | ‘ 
come to i t Ly ! \ ‘ “ 
told hon what t v t t ( 
, “ . 
ly s 1) \ t 1 at 
} 4 
‘ : Hav 
t i ? n t r . i , | ‘ 
, ‘ ‘ 8 “ 
j shis w — ‘ : 
io ’ he was de () t ‘ ‘ 
{« th r © OX < a) 
, Ciod' who w vw take ¢ V "— fy 
T <Easons.—Summer mav be called the poetry of nature 
Auton er blank-verse Winter. her rose und Spring, the 
first blossomings of a yvouthtul bard hopet emulous of excellence 


and iame 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE TWO VOICES. 





LOVED UHEK! 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE WORTHLESSNESS OF RICHES. 





BY “a FELLOW WHO HATH HAD LOSSES. 


’ 


« Prosperity,” saith iord Bacon, “doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue.’ 


nor poverty,” saith Solomon ; but a wise man will choose the latter, 


‘ 


‘** Give me neither riches, 
in preference to the former. Though great riches have sometimes 
procured emancipation from captivity for their possessors, yet how 
many more have they been the means of enslaving. ‘Those riches 
have been the means of preserving health to some, yet how many 
more have they deprived of it. There is no pleasure in the posses- 
sion of great riches ; one may acquire a worthless fame of them 
but no solid use, unless it be in the distribution. Among the lesser 
mentioned, the continued fear, distrust, 
What a wretched old 
! * Tumdus Plu- 


evils of riches, may be 
suspicion, and anxiety which they occasion 
man is the Plutus of Anstophanes and Lucian 
tus,” is an old proverb 
increase, so do the evil passions which they engender: we some- 
times see miserable o!d men tottering upon the brink of the grave, 
who, though possessed of great wealth, are in the constant fear of 
poverty. 
for two hundred pence, and starved himself 
cording to nature,”’ says Seneca, ‘can never be poor ; and he that 


Valerius tells of one, who, in a famine, sold a mouse 
“He that lives ac- 
exceeds, can never have enoiigh.’’ Add no more wealth, hut di- 
minish thy desires, is the advice of Epicurus. True wealth is not 
to have, but not to want riches 
tween avarice and ambition, though infinitely to the advantage of 
the latter; but passions are insatiable, and the appetite for both 
“ grows by what it feeds on.” Pyrrhus, conversing with his friend 
Cineas, the orator, as related by Plutarch, proposed conquering 
Asia and Africa, and then to take his ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. Cineas replied, ** And what hinders us from drinking and 
taking our ease now, when we have already those things in our 
hands, at which we propose to arrive through seas of blood, through 
infinite toils and dangers, through innumerable calamities, which 


we must both cause and suffer.’ This discourse of Cineas gave 
Pyrrhus pain; he saw the certain happiness which he gave up, but 
was not able to forego the hopes that flattered his desires 

Crates threw his money into the sea, saying, “1 had rather 
drown you, than you should drown me.” Alexander sent a hun- 
dred talents to Phocion, at Athens. Phocion asked those who 


brought them why Alexander had sent them to him! 


* Because,” 
vaid they, ‘ Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good 
man.” Phocion replied, * Then let him permit me always to re- 
tain that character, as well as really to be that man,” and bade 
them take back the money to Alexander 
lost all his goods by shipwreck, and made light of it, saying, * For- 


Zeno, the philosopher, 
tune can take away my means, but not my mind.” To those who 
have lost their riches, Seneca says, “ ‘Thou hast lost them; they 
would have lost thee." with many other remarkable sayings, so 
full of wisdom, they seem ror Dei non hominis. The good things 
of poverty are real. There is no pleasure in the getting, kee ping, 
or losing of wealth, Diritarum acquisitio magni lahoris, possessro 
magni timoris, amissio magni doloris. Yet will men pass their 
lives in the eager pursuit of it, neglecting the sure enjoyments of 
A great mind 
There 
are so many superfluities desired by the rich man, it is impossible 
that he should be contented 
“God 1s absolutely exempt from wants, and the 


the present, for the deceitful visions of the future 
cannot make riches its first object of pursuit through life 





‘he poor man may be contented, the 
rich man cannot 
virtuous man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, approaches 
nearer the Divine perfection 

If what we have written should produce in any one a willingness 
to part with bis wealth, a line addressed to A. B., through the 


post office, * will meet with immediate attention.” 





—_— 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


Paris, June 3d, 1839 

I nave been so constantly occupied since my arrival, that I have 
not had time to write you before to-day. We find everything just 
as we left it; the theatres are as crowded, the boulevards as gay, 
the shops as brilliant, the ministers as much laughed at as ever 
We are at Meurice’s; an excellent hotel, by the way, and in one 
of the pleasantest streets in Paris. The regularity of the houses 
in the rue de Rivoli, the areades which run along them, the shops 
filled with beautiful things, the 


dressed people who throng this street at all hours, render it one of 


handsome equipages and well- 


the most gay and lively, but, at the same time, the most noisy, in 
Paris. From our windows we have a delightful view of the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, with its fine old trees, clipped according to 
the somewhat stiff, but stately taste of the days of Louis XIV.; 
its basins filled with gold fish, its beautiful white marble statues, 
and its daily inhabitants, pretty, neat-looking bonnes, and their 
lively charges. Besides the pleasure you derive from contemplating 
this charming and ever-changing scene, how many historical recol- 
lections here crowd upoa the mind! In yon palace, the founda- 
tion of which was laid by Catherine of Medicis,* in those gardens 
laid out by Le Notre, how many eventful scenes have taken place 

From the time of Charles IX., to that of Louis XIII, no monarch 
resided within those walls; but it was there that the ambitious | 


* The present building was begun during the civil wars of La Ligne, on 








| 


the site of a private house, which Francis I. had bought and presented to his | 


mother, Louisa of Savoy. 


|} 
| 
} 


Avarice is the vice of age, and if riches | 


A parallel might be drawn be- | 


and crafty Richelieu, (who, as has been justly said, wanted nothing 
but a heart to have been a man of genius,) the weak and pusillani- 
mous Louis XIII., his grandson, Louis XIV., the wily Mazarin, 
Turenne, and Condé, have lived and moved. It was there, wo, 
that Philip of Orleans, regent of France, held his court ; and those 
gardens witnessed one of the first scenes of that most necessary, 
but bloody revolution, which plunged France into war with the 
whole of Europe, and worked an entire change in her laws and 
customs. It was on a fine evening in the month of July, 1789, 
that hundreds of Parisians were crowding the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, enjoying the evening air, the gay scene, and that light-hearted 
causerie which is life to the French, when the news of Necker’s 
exile suddenly reached them. Then it was that the eloquent and 
passionate Camille Desmoulins, jumping on one of the wooden 
chairs in the Palais Royal, harangued the people, and excited the 
inhabitants of Paris to their first violent demonstration against 
Louis XVI. Carrying the busts of Necker and of the Duke of 
Orleans* in triumph, the people poured through the rue St. Honore 
and across the Place Vendome, to the Place Louis XV.+ where 
they were charged by the dragoons commanded by the Prince de 
Lambesch, and fled in every direction. Those who entered the 
garden of the Tuileries were pursued ; all became confusion ; the 
young and the old were alike cut down, and the indignation be- 
coming general, the cry to ‘‘arms’’ soon resounded throughout 
Paris. Then began a great revolution. It was to the Tuileries 
that Louis XVI. and his family returned from Versailles after 
the insurrection of the fifth and sixth of October, an event which, 
as M. Mignet has justly said, in his work on the French revolution, 
“destroyed the ancient régime of the court, deprived it of its 
guard, transferred it from the royal residence of Versailles to the 
capital of the revulution, and placed it under the surredlance of 
It was there that, after the violent and most impolitic 
accomplished 


the people.” 
manifesto of the duke of Brunswick, a scenet was 
which compelled Louis XVI. to take refuge in the National As- 
sembly, from whence he was led to the prison ef the Temple. It 
was in that palace that Napoleon fixed his residence, and in thos¢ 
gardens that the people assembled to catch a glimpse of the king 
of Rome, the intended successor of that man for whom, despite 
time, change, and that fickleness generally ascribed to the French, 
the people still preserve as lively an admiration and affection as 
when every week brought them the intelligence of a fresh victory, 
To this palace Louis XVIII 


returned from his long exile, and here Charles X. bade adieu to his 


or the creation of a new institution. 


throne and country when he signed the ordonnances 

The weather has been delightful since we have been here, and 
we have spent almost every evening in the garden of the Tuileries, 
which is now beautiful, as the heat and dust have not yet robbed 
the trees of their freshness. ‘There we see the prettiest dresses 
imaginable, worn with that ease and grace peculiar to Frenchiomen, 
or, perhaps, I should say, Parisrans ; for there is a difference in 
these two words, which can hardly be felt by those who have not 
lived in France. I now feel that there was some truth in what a 
lady said to me some vears since, viz., “that the Parisrennes are 
the 


the world.” 


most elegant, but the Francarses the least elegant women in 


Last evening, as the weather was cool, and as the Lac des fées, 


(the fairy lake,) a new opera, was given, we went to the Académie 
Royale de Musique. This is a remarkably large and handsome 


theatre, where the orchestra is excellent, the decorations most 


beautiful, and the costumes perfect. The music of the Lac des 
fees is by Auber§ Duprez, with whom I was as much delighted 
as when I saw him before, performed the principal part. You, 


perhaps, recollect that Duprez made his début some years since, 
and was not well received. He then went to Italy, where he spent 
two years, and where his voice and method improved so much, 
that, on his returp, he was immediately engaged by the manager 
Royal 


who was very susceptible, and who, until then, had been unrivalled, 


of the Académi His success was so great that Nowrrit, 


retired from the stage. You know, I suppose, that this unfortunate 
man committed suicide last winter at Naples. He left a wife and 
six children. Duprez is remarkably small and ugly, but when he 
begins to sing, you quite forget his personal appearance 

the house of Colonel 


hot 


We were the other evening at a sourée at 


G , where I enjoyed myself very much. There were 


more thas thirty persons present, among whom were several men 
distinguished for their talents, or position. Among these was 
Count Alexander de Laborde, the author of a most valuable work 

! 


on Spain. He was, if | am not mistaken, durir 





ig the empire, the cham- 


berlain of Napoleon's mother, and wrote those verses beginning— 
I 


* Portant jour 


Le jeune et 


la Syrie 
beau Dunois,” etc 

which were set to music by the late Queen Hortense, and trans- 
Sir Walter Scott M. de is tall and 


meagre ; his hair is quite gray, and his whole person is very dis- 


lated by Laborde rather 


tingué. His daughter, who, I am told, is a verv agreeable woman, 
is the wife of M. Gabriel Delessent, the prefect of police, who 
evinced great courage during the insurrection of the twelfth and 
thirteenth of May. 


Laborde, although very voung, is a man of extensive information, 


Count A. de Laborde’s only son, M. Leon de 


and passionately fond of study. He was educated in Germany, 


and was for some time attached to the French legation at Cass¢ 





which 





He is the author ef a most interesting book on Arabia, 
country he visited some years since 





* The father of the present king of the French 

t This square is sometimes called Place de le Revolution, and sometimes 
Place de la Concorde. 

t The tenth of August. 

§ The composer of Fra Diavolo,the Bride, and several other pretty operas. + 





M. Martin—not the ex-minister, but M. Martin of Strasburgh— 
an eminent lawyer, and a member of the chamber of deputies, was 
He is small, dark-complexioned. 
When 


once engaged in conversation, however, he has a great deal of an)- 


introduced to me by Colonel G. 
and rather more silent and reserved than most Frenchmen 


mation. He is generally esteemed for his honesty and independ- 
ence. His manners are polite and agreeable, and, on the whol 


I was much pleased with him. He pleaded for Lieutenant Que- 
relles, one of the young officers who were arrested at Strasburgh, 
in 1836, in the attempt to dethrone Louis Philippe, and place Napo- 
leon Louis Bonaparte at the head of the nation. His defence, on 
this occasion, was received with great applause. I have just been 
reading it in a pamphlet, entitled, Insurrection de Strashourg, par 
Eugéne Roch, and am struck with the truth of the following pas- 
sage :—* The accusation,” said M. Martin, * has exaggerated the 
offences of the prisoners. You say that they wished 


and we know that they took precaution to distribute money among 


lor pillage, 


the soldiers, in order to preserve the citizens from all exactions 


rhev neglected the artil- 


You say that they wished for carnage 
lery which was at their disposal, which would have ensured their 
success at Strasburgh ; and when they might still have conquered, 


| Prince Napoleon Louis wished only to succeed by persuasion, and 
' forbade them to use their arms.” 

All the facts connected with this insurrection have indeed beer 
completely disfigured ; and it must be confessed that the French 
government has acted most unwisely, and, I may say, ungenerous!y 
towards Napoleon Louis. He was not tried, it is true, partly 

because Lows Philippe is a kind-hearted man, and was probably 
unwilling to add Prince Napoleon Louis's imprisonment or deat 
to the numerous misfortunes Queen Hortense had had te bear, } 

likewise because he feared the sensation the trial of Napoleon's 


Nayx le 


Louis was therefore removed from the prison of Strasburgh ; but, 


nephew would occasion throughout France. Prince 


instead of being immediately conveyed to the United States, as he 
had been led to suppose he would be, he was detained for five 
months on board the Andromeda, during which time his mother was 
left in utter uncertainty concerning him 

Since the insurrection of Strasburgh, Prince Napoleon Louis has 
been constantly calumniated by the organs of the French goverp- 
ment. He was called a coward because he left his companions 
prison, although he did so upon compulsion ; he was called a mad- 
France to her 


man because he made an attempt to restore nelent 


prosperity and glory, although, as has been justly said— “ In th 
present monarchy there is neither the love for the new nor for the 


old: it rests not on the past; it contents not the future : it was 


taken by all as a substitute for something which their theorv or 


their imagination taught them to consider worse. It has no hold: 
the habits, no power over the passions of the people ;” and althoug 
he was encouraged to it by the talerted and ardent Armand Carre}, 


by the aged and experienced Lafayette, and by many men distin- 


rre¢ 


guished for their political or military talents, who, as the inst 
tion of Strasburgh was unsuccessful, have taken care not to betray 
any share they may have had in inducing Prince Napoleon Louis to 
attempt it. The French government, forgetting that in 1836 they 
had considered the prince’s pretensions as too ridiculous to be wor 
thy attention, in 1838 demanded his expulsion from Switzerland 


under the pretext that his presence in that country might be da 


gerous to the tranquillity of France. The Swiss nobly refused 


banish the prince from the spot where the years of his childhood 
had been passed, where he possessed an estate, and where he was 
generally esteemed. France declared war upon Switzerland, whe 

the prince ended all ditficulites by leaving that country. But her 


We dine 


I must leave you, for the carriage is at the door to-dar 


with Colonel G 





SELECT SCOTTISH TALES. 


THE BRIDE. 





BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


** As sure a dog as ever fought at head.”—Nhakspeare 


} 


dog—and who has not 


Tuey who have 
have felt the 
mation and garetvy which his 


had a favourite 
solace of his mute sym] 

gambols t 
hours, will not disdain to participate in 
family of Angu 
who, after lifting up his head and look 


s Cameron, as thev gazed 





the last time, sank patiently down, ar 
flung herself beside him, stroking his 
her fast falling tears with the hte-blood that dabbled his ps 





coat, stretched out his limbs, gave two or three convulsive tw 

and died. Jeame would not believe tL , was de 

even her grandfather, although contradicting her assert 

still lived, with the irritability of sorrow, dec per g 
raised the body of his favourite, with a half bh pe th | wos 
extinct, and when it fell back a heavy weight upon the ciay 

of their cabin, broke mto bitter denunciations upon the cow 
tvrant who had slain, in wantonness of ; r and power ‘ 


and bravest dog that ever trod the braces of Glendorroe 


The peculiar circumstances of the people and 

double foree to the old clansman’s maledictic It was 
twentv vears after the Forty-five. in which un V insurres 
the chief of that branch of the Camerons. together wit . 
chieftains of that brave and ancient house, had adhered tot 
to the fortunes of Charles Edward, had been attainted and forte 
nd had died broken-hearted and in exile. His only son, too vo 
at the time of the rebellion to partake of his father’s quilt (the 


ilendorroc 





r 


retainer did not give that name to the part his leader, 
took in that remarkable rising.) was deprived of his inheritance. 
while the large property from which he derived his termt prial trie 
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was bestowed upon a Campbell, ‘the « sworn enemy of the clan, who 
had intermarried with a distant kinswoman of the Camerons. He, 
wo, was dead, leaving only a daughter, reared and educated in 
England ; while an Englishe r, or, at the best, a lowland Scot, an 
Eliot of the debateable land, was placed by the Campbells, her 
father’s kindred, as agent, looker, factor, (which ever were the ob- 
noxious word for a most obnoxious office,) over the estates and vas- 


sals of the young heiress. He it was, a keen sportsman, and a hot 


and fiery man, who already deeply unpopular among the clan, with | 


whose language and manners he was unacquainted, and whom he 
at once mistrusted and despised—he it was, this very Gilbert 
Elliot, who had now filled up the measure of his sins, by shooting 
Luath. While little Jeanie was crying herself into comparative 
calmness Over the body of the faithful creature, so long her play- 
mate, Angus found a relief nearly similar in pouring forth, in his 
native Gaelic, the story of his wrongs, with a fury and energy 
which really amounted to eloquence, so deeply was the old man 
stung by the mingled passions of grief and hate 

The story, in plain English, and separated from Angus Came- 
ron's bitter vituperation, was briefly this : 

Elliot, who had, as it appeared, instant oceasion for red deer 
yenison, to celebrate the coming of age and expected arrival 
the fair heiress, had set forth before sunrise upon this unlucky 
morning, attended by two or three Highland gillies and a brace of 
well-trained dogs, with the purpose of stalking some deer, which 
had been seen upon the hills beyond the lake. At length having 
reached a station where, concealed by a tree, 
take a true aim at the noble deer, which he had been dodging for 
so manv hours ; when, just as he had raised lus rifle to fire at the 
quarry, Which stood, half suspicious, half secure, on the brow of a 
small eminence, just within range of a shot, the baying of a hound 
was heard on the other side of the hill, and, in an instant, the stag 
bounded away out of sight and hope ; and Luath, who had unhap- 
ily attended his master, probably for some purpose not far dissi- 
milar, dashed towards the very spot from whence his approach had 
driven the destined prey. The temptation of immediate vengeance, 
not merely upon the poor dog. but his master, for the loss of his 
game, proved irresistible. Elliott fired, and Luath fell; and the 
scene of fierce and angry recrimination which followed, ended first 
in the Lowlander demanding the fire-arms, of which, as he justly 
said, the law forbade not merely the use, but the possession among 
the forfeited clans, and upon the veteran's indignant refusal to 
deliver up his weapon, he gave him notice that he should send not 
merely to take away by force all weapons found in the cottage by 
the brae ; but, nhabitants, and, if need were, to 
pall down the dwelling. ‘* The leddy,” quoth the man of office, 
“shall find nae nest of rebels on her land gin fire and sword can do 
their wark 

“The leddy ' 
with peculiar bitterness 
father,” added he, in the 
mainder of the dialogue was carried on, ** of Foster, the 
Ye drew your earliest nourtshment from the same 
Cathleen ! were carried in the Many a time hath my 
poor wife owned that she loved the brave boy—that was after he 

Oh, that 

in Glendor- 
amerons will submit 


to dislodge the 


said old Angus to his daughter, quoting the title 

“The leddy, and this to the foster- 
language of old Gael, in which the re- 
rightful 
chief ! bosom, 
same arms : 
was an orphan, Cathleen—as well as her own fair girl 
he were but here! There be hearts 
rock, to teach this Sassenach looker that the ¢ 
least of all when that woman is a Campbell.” 
* reyoined Cathleen, * that the blood 
heiress. | 
would she were arrived ! is not responsible for the 
evil deeds of her kinsmen and guardians, or for the hasty 
violent doings of their factor. And if she bear a woman's heart, 
she will not see a white-haired follower of her mother’s house 
tamed, with his widowed daughter and her helpless bairn, to couch 
with the hill fox and the roe. I would that the lady of Glendor- 
toch were here, rather, far rather, than the brave and gracious bov 
—may heaven bless and prosper him !—wh but call 
Too much of kindly blood hath been shed in Glendor- 
dear father ; must not give just 
Hark! who beats at 


and arms enow 


tono woman's rule, 

“You forget, dear father 
of the Camerons also flows in the veins of the 
She, at least, 


young 


and 


ym we cannot 
the chief! 
toch. We must have no struggle, 
use for severity to these Sassenach rulers 
the door *”’ 

* The factor and h:s folk,” 
with a resolute air 
“No, no!” lifted the latch and admitted 
a fair-haired young man, who, gazing at her for a moment with his 
threw 





replied Angus, grasping his weapon 





was the answer, as she 


whole heart in his radiant smile and his arms 
round her waist, exclaiming, ** Why 
ter-brother ?”” ; 

‘Claude ! 

“ Glendorroch ! 
All the faithful ce] 
ian doffed his bonnet to his chief; 
tion m the other, as she 


Cheerfully and cordially were 


povous cves, 


! have you forgotten vour fos- 


involuntarily 
as the old 


cried the 
insman’s devotion was in one 
all the 
pressed the hand of her old playfellow 
their greetings returned. Claude's 


father and daughter 
greeting, 


tender woman's aflec- 


wok, as he resumed lus old seat by the u gle side, at d looked abo it, 

and spake to Angus as if they had parted yesterday, making 
with Jeanie, alluding slightlv but feelingly to the 

and entering mto the 

Luath, the descendant of a 


vlonged to the chieftains of Glendorroch 


“quaintance loss 


of her father. general gnef and mdignation for 
race of dogs who had 


from 


the death of 
ceneration to 
reneration 

* The 


And then waiv 


Saxon churl '’ muttered he ; “ he shall abide the deed.” 


ing off until another time the particular account of 
interest required 
had entered the 


ng the post of aid-de-camp 


lumself and his fortunes which their affectionate 
and deserved, and saving only generally that he 
and, after fill: 


mnopanied his old ex 


service of a German 


prinec, 


to a distm gt iishe d ottic “er, had ace’ mm and ro 


af important embassy, so that his prospects were fair, he returne 


to Jeamie, 


o the 


grievance of the hour, and offered his assistance 


who was by this time seated on his knee, to dig a grave amon 


urks and gowans for her poor favourite 
: They sallied forth accordingly. Tt was a bright 
The hills were purple 
hrough which the bright burn ran wimpling, was 
Tald, exce pt where the sun sk pt with a olde n shine upon patches 
ot velvet turf, and the holly, and the mount 
berries, crept up the sides of the hills. ‘Tufts of blue-bells waved 
lightly in the air, and the silver bark of the weeping birch glittered 
through the light and feathery foliage 

The scene was full of pastoral beauty, and Claude Cameron sur- 
veved it with the feelings of an exile restored to his native land; 
feelings with whose unusual softness the wailings of the tender- 


hearted little girl over her dead favourite accorded well. The 


antumn evening 


with heather, while the narrow valley, 


uTeen as an eme- 


ain ash, with their coral 


he was enabled to! 


| young soldier would have respected in another the tears that cer- 
tainly stood in his eyes, if they did not find their way down his 
cheeks; nevertheless, he was a little ashamed of the emotion, and 
gathered himself up quickly, when just as he was replacing the turf 
over Luath’s humble grave he heard loud sounds of contest and dis- 
tress from the path leading to the cottage, and was aware of Gilbert 
Ellott’s myrmidons thrusting forth Angus Cameron, in spite of the 
old man’s sturdy resistance, and the alarmed cries of his daughter 

In an instant Claude was at their side. The weapon withheld 
with a lion's strength from the factor’s emissaries was yielded with 
a childlike docility (such was the 
his chieftain, the real, although unacknowledged, head 
Cameron ; and one word spoken apart, aided by the chink of gold 
in a well-plenished purse, overcame the lesser difliculty of persuad- 
ing Gilbert Elliott's people to stay any further proceedings until the 
arrival of the lady, now, from intelligence communicated by an 
avant courier, confidently expected on the morrow 

The morrow came, and, gathered together hy every device which 
the indefatigable factor could half the 
house awaited the youthful heirs before the gates of Glendorroch 
Our iriends Angus and Cathleen, accompanied by little 
attended im fultilment of a promise to Claude, who was nowhere 
visible. The old man was dark and gloomy, and so was all around, 
in spite of young girls carrying baskets of flowers, and children with 
garlands, and pipers playing the gathering, and a broken-nosed can- 
non firing as often in the hal/-hour as an engineer marvellously well 
adapted to his artillery, being lame of an arm and leg, 


instinct of feudal obedience) to 
of Clan 


de vise, retainers of the 


Jeanie, 


could con- 
Every outward symbol of weleome that 
Nothing was 


trive to Compass mere 
power could command was prodigally bestowed 
wanting except that true and ¢ love and loyalty which no 
Helen Campbell, none save the real chieftain of the old line, could 


excite in the warm hearts of thei faithful people The lady arrived, 


genuine 


as fair a Helen as any since that first and frailest of the name, who 
wrought the woes of Trey. All smiles and blushes the far ledy 
came, but few gazed upon her, for at her side sat a noble-looku 


man in the very prime of life, in whom the crowd recognized at a 
glance the youth brought up in Angus's cottage, the rightful heir of 
Glendorroch. All eves were fixed upon him, as, leapmg from the 
carriage, he half-lifted out his lovely companion, turned her gently, 
abashed and shamefaced as she stood, toward the wondering, 
expectant throng, and doffing gallantly his plumed Sonnet, 


radiant with happiness, ** Friends and kinsmen, 


said, with 


a countenance this 








the continued coldness al indifference of her husband, she la- 
boured on, cheered by the approbation of her own heart, and trust- 
ing one day to enjoy a reward commensurate to her exertions 
Sull she met ber husband om his return with a smile, sull spoke to 
hun in terms of kindness au! gaiety, affected not to perceive his 
altered manner, and though her heart was breaking, she assumed 
that liveliness which had so often won for her the caresses of the 
It was only when alone that the 


now cold and indiflerent Edgar 
poor suffering Ernestine gave vent to the suppressed feelings of her 
heart, m tears. Ernestine had to endure a new trial. Her hus- 


band represented to her that their means had much decreased—that 
he had entered into speculations which had proved unprofitable, and 
had moreover lost large sums of money at p It was necessary 
that they should dispose of their beautiful home, and retire toa 
much humbler residence Ernestine sad intelligence 
amurmur. * We shall still be happy, dear Edgar,” she 
‘and small though our s may be, yet 
wealth of heart that will never be impaired Edgar, who 
paz d for the moment ¢ nrap- 

ections of their early days of love 
* 4) | he 


heard this 


without 





exclaimed, 
we have 
had brought this rum upon himeelt, 
turedly 


came 


pecuniary mee 


upon his wife, and recol 
floating mentally exclaimed, 
* that these days of happiness could return '" He became kinderto 


Ernestine ; he thought he might wean her affections from Gerald 


upon his mind 


Lavalle, to whom he supposed they had been given, and once 


more enjoy that happiness whic h attended ther first days of mar 
ried life His affairs, however, that 
he was compelle d to absent himself from home, and the disposal of 


were so much embarrassed, 


their house and furniture was left m the hands of an agent, and to 
the superintendence of Emestine Cierald Lavalle now came for- 
ward, and offered a higher prce than any other bidder tor the 


and when the sale was com- 


think 


rsisting huis 


estate He 


pleted, he 
as it would afford him much gratification im « 


in their present difficulties, which he 


was, ol course, acce pte ay 


requested that Ernestine would not removing, 
relatives 
soon be re- 


edgar were 


trusted would 


moved, and then the estate purchased, if 


could be re 
desirous of possessing it again . 

The affairs of Edgar were now arranged om all that he possess- 
stall, that it would scarcely 


had been the 


ed in the world was an meome so 


cover the rent of so large ws he owner of 


He knew of course that the house had been 


a@ tmhatsion 
sold, but he was not 
Ernestine 


And 


having torbidden 
his place of retreat might be d 


aware of the name of the possessor, he 


to write, lest scovered now, 








is your lady and mine, my own dear wife, Helen Cameron.” rs when he returned to conduct his wile to the humble dwelling 
— which he had provided for her, and in which he hoped to renew 
ae a * s vane ¥ those happy hours of their early lite vw found that the purchaser 
SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. of the estate was Gerald Lavalle, and that he had become resident 
of the house, and that he and Ernestine lived under the same roof 
LOVE, JEALOUSY AND REVENGE. toge ee r He had no sooner received this mite lhigence trom the 
lips of Ernestine, than he became imfuriated He dashed her 
Far away from the busy scenes of London life, in one of the beau- violently from him, and m one mom the hall door was closed 
tiful vales of Devon, where the green hills, and thetr forest-like violently. Edgar was gone. Gerald raised the faimting Ernestine 
hedges and layes intersecting them, resemble a vast garden, the from the ground, and pressing her to his bosom, said, * Be com- 
pleasure-grounds of Nature herself, a little cottage overhung with | forted, dear Ernestine ; though forsaken by one who is unworthy 
clustering roses, With a magnificent lawn before it terminated by a of your love—who has brought this rum upon you, and reduced 
meandering branch of one of those pretty little rivers with which you to poverty, and wretchedness—there are others willing and 
the country abounds, afd a well-stocked orehard, and flower gar- anxious to support—protect—and love you. Exmestme started as 
dens, was occupied by a newly-married couple, Edgar and Erncs- the last words fell upon her ear, and looking up to Gerald's face 
tine Lavalle. ‘They were verv happy—Mothing, it seemed, could for a moment, in speechless horrowr * * * She sought re 
disturb their happiness, and thus they ved for many months, loving fuge in the humble abode of a cottager, whom she and Edgar had, 
and beloved One would have iofight that care could not have in their days of happiness, befnended But the cottager’s wife, 
found its way into such a delightfulfetreat ; but it did make its way while she paved her such attentions as were due to 4 person of 
there, and produced unhappinesy’where love had made a paradise Ernestine’s condition, nevertheless regarded her with coldness, 
A cousin of Edgar's, Lieutengft Lavalle, came down to spend a amounting almost to contempt. Emestine noticed the altered be 
month with them, and his regfdence was so delightful to him that haviour of the woman, and ascribed it to her knowledge of her own 





he remamed for two mont®, and even then parted from his rela 


tives with regret Edgar was not sorry to lose his visiter, for he 
had beheved not only tat his cousin was far too attentive to his 
wife, but also that Ery@stine was more mindful of those attentians 


hiss ye alousy remove d, 


than she onght to haye been. The object of 
howe ver, all his appre hensions ceast d, and 
happy as Edgar and Ernestine It 
our great bard, that ** trifles light as air” are 


proots ol 


again none were so 
forcibly observed by 
to the 


writ, and the disc 


has been 
jealous contir 
mation strong as holy overy of a bou 
quet of dead flowers which Gerald Lavall 
the day of his departure, im the 


a fortnight revived the 


had given to Ernestine 


corner of lous wite’s dressing-room, 


atterwards, husband's suspicions, and, in a 
bouguet to pieces, and trampled them 
completed the work Ernestine 
. and astonished at the excited appearance of 


fit of jealousy he tere the 
under foot. He had just 


entered the apartm 
her husband, and the fragments of dead flowers, she 


when 





stood apcee 





less Edgar as! ved of what he had done. now that his passion 
. had exhausted itself, turned away to the window, and to his wife's 
laughing inquiry why he had strewed dead flowers im her dressing 





room, he hastily re pl ed that he had found the flowers there . and 
he thought it very improper that her maid had not removed them 
* Why, so it is, dear Edgar,” said Ernestine ; * and I will scold 
her, vou may depend,” and throwing her arm fondly round him, 
she looked up into his face, and said, * You are not angry, Edgar.” 
There was such angelic expression in her countenance, that Edgar 


pressed his lips upon her forehead, and exclaned, * No, dearest, 








no: [cannot be angry when you are by my side, and with such 
looks of boundless and enduring love.” To the astonishment of 
both Edgar and Ernestine , Gerald Lavalle sudder ly re ~appeare d at 





and said that having been il on his return to the me 





tropolis, he had been recommended by his physicians, country air, 


und had come to stay another month with his cousins From that 
jour Edgar's manner to his once almost-idolized Ernestine, became 
changed; he became silent, morose, and watchful A thousand 
things occurre a whi h seemed to confirm his s ISPICiloOns, at d though 


h as possible out of the company of Ernes- 


» kept Gerald as muc 





tine, vet when the vy were together | observed that Gerald was 
pointe d in his atte ntions, and that those attentions were received 
in a most friendly and grateful spirit by his wife * * * Edea 
Lavalle now became indifferent to his wife and home after Ge- 


rald’s departure he felt relieved of the duties of a 





spy upon his 


wife's actions, and now he cared not for her company, and was 


better pleased with following the hounds, with shooting, steeple- 


chasing, and other sports of the field. Ernestine, thus neglected, 
strove the more to make her husband's home more attractive to 
him: she increased her energies to revive the old charm whicl 


that home once she did not sink under her trouble, but 
feeling that exertion on her part was necessary, and that now was 
the opportunity for manifesting the truth aud depth of her affection, 
which she could not do while her husband anticipated her every 
wish, she persevered in the work of love, and though repulsed by 


possess¢ d; 


reduced condition “Ah!” she thought, poverty lowers all 
respect—and has reduced me, im the opinion of this woman, to her 
own humble level.’ To her nquines uf Edgar had been seen by 
the cottagers, the reply she received was, that he had been there 
that afternoon—and that he had resolved upon leavir England, 


since his wife had forsaken him for a villauw The mystery of Rd 





gar's conduct was now fully revealed to her “OO. heavens she 
exclaimed, “ what horrible suspicion is this that haunts his mind 
Is it possible that he cau be heve me guilty ol such a crime * Are 
vou not guilty?” inquired the cotta “Oh no—oh no,” epacs 

lated Ernestine, im extreme agony, “in the face of heaven, 1 de 

clare my mnocence' And, even now, | have sought shelter m 
this cottage, to escape the insult and uoaportunittes of Gerald la 
valle, made for the first time, this very day, and not till after my 


hashand hed forsaken me I declare, before heaven, that | had no 





suspicion that he entertained any dis nourable motive, until within 
this hour, and when he disclosed his villanous purpose, | shrunk 
from him as from a serpent, hastened from the house, and now, a 
homeless wretch, request a shelter here.” The cottager looked at 
his wife, and the wife looked at the old cottager, but nentherspoke 


Ihe old man directed his wife's attention to Ermestine, and ascended 





the stairs leading to an upper chamber In a moment, however, 
he returned, exclaiming, “ He is gone!" Ther ng of SOx 

clamation was explained to Ernestine Her husband was im that 
upper room when she entered the cottage : but had escaped from 
the w w The cottager, impressed with the conviction that 
Ermestine was mnocent, went m search of the f ve, and meat 

while duected his dame to pay every attention to the lady Ah! 

said the old man, brushr a tear from his eve * IT knew that the 
ood lady heaven bless her' wa@ free from blame" The old 
came was of the same opinion, ar d strove, by ii the mear in her 
power, to remove the impression which her previous coldness hac 
made. ‘The old man did not return for more than | hour, and 
then he burst suddenly mto the cottage, followed by another per 
son, who, rushing up to Ernestine, fell at her feet! It was her 
husband Hk implored forgive ness ar kn 0 wied cod t w? uNnworth 


knees of t} suffering Er 


received the wanderer to her 


and embraced the 
tching her arms, 
But there 
bound ! 

nestine, ‘‘what have vou done * Punishes 
T heard 
remained im the 


“rons \ 





ness of his s apie 


nestine, who outstre 





bosom was blood 1 pon his face and 


with a har 


still affectionat 


his right arm was roun (rood 


said Er 
who dared to assail vour honour, | 


heavens? 
the wretch nestine 
vour short and simple tale of suffering, while I 
and with sudden unpulse | darted fre 
our own 


mn the wine 
iked 


him cow ond, Villain, 


room above 
flew to the house, which was once 
and struck him—called 
satisfaction for the wrong he } 

He strove to evade my 


the villaw 


who Is now its owner, 
i 


and demanded instant ad done ve 
1 me, dear Ernestine demand—but | 


anc 
insisted. I knew where my pistols were—I sought them—found 
them, and then working upon his fears, by threatening to shoot him 


dead upon the spot, | induced him to proceed with me into the 
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garden. We fired together—the ball from his pistol has wounded 
my arm, but mine I fear has been more fatal—the villain fell. But 
I have avenged your wrong, my Ernestine, and now we will be 
The the duel had not been fatal; 
Gerald was pronounced out of d rer 


happy once again!” result of 
but it w 
Edgar and Ernestine remained during that time in concealment in 
the house of a friend The death of 


tune’s avain place da large fortune in the hands of the 





tine ef! 


as some 





relation of Ernes- 
naj py 


a wealthy 


now 


par. Gerald, too, when he had perfeetly recovered, sou 
make atonement for his past conduct, by restoring them to tl 
home, which he quitted, having resolved upon spending some years 
upon the continent Edvar and Ernestine were thus restored to 
affluen ind happiness, and no unworthy suspicion of his wife's 


honour ever crossed the mind of the fond and contiding husband 


** And the de 
Did all « 


w of early truthfulness 


me bac to them 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


HE BRUSH. 





af A BROTHER OF 


and, rict aking, only a portrait 


} 


Tama portrait painter, | 
noice to employ mv pencil 


It has 
on any sub 


painter very scldom been my ¢ 


‘human tace divine,” to me the most 


ject excepting the 
interesting of all studu Lands¢ and animals I have never 


painted, save as adjuncts to some principal figure and fancy er Ups 








I have never atte mipte d, unless all the faces mtroduced were por 
traits But whilst confining myself almost entirely to one branch 
of art, be it known to you, gentle reader, that | am fully capable of 
enjoving and appreciatl the triumphs ol genius in other paths 


than mine, and my taste has been not unfreque ntly appe tiled to, 
when my more wealthy frends have been desirous of enriching 
their mansions with pictures. ‘These may seem unimportant mat 
ters to descant upon; but slight circumstances often lead to vreat 


results, and by their means I once met with an adventure so full of 
the romance of rea! life, that deem it worthy of a place among 
these records of the past 

My friend, Sir Philip Borrodaile, shortly after his union with the 
fair Eleanor Armstrong, called upon me ¢ 
that I would accompany him to the —— street gallery, to assist 





mornul 





to request 


him in the selection of two or three pictures, which were wanted 
to complete the furmiture of his splendid dining-room 

* | know but little of pictures myself,” said he, * but Eleanor 
them, and | am | owe it to the company of 
painters to encourage them by every means in my powe .*? 
and commenced a 
is my friend wished to purchase 


dotes on sure that 


To the gallery we proceeded accordingly, 





search for such pictures 


were soon fixed upon chore beme rather a ne 





my share 
gative thing; for clever as they certainly were, they were rot quite 
what I should ted, af { ud \ 


Scotch terrier,”’ by one of the first animal painters of the day, Sir 


have selec leit to my own ment os 





Philip fell in love with at first sight, because of the rese mblance it 
bore to a favourite dog of his own, which had died a few weeks be- 
fore * A party of Dutch boors’ were purchased, because they 
were so amusing; and a large fruit-piece concluded the trio, be 

cause, as Philip remarked, * nothing could be more suitable for a 
dining-room.” But still a fourth was wanting to complete th 
required number, as | saw my friend casting an eve towards the 


representation of some name less batth simply because it accorded 
in size with those already chosen, | drew him awav towards a pir 
ture which had all along attracted my attention, and which, whilst 
it was nearly of the proper dimensions, was far more tasteful in 
design than the battle aforesaid 

On examination [ found that this work was not particularly well 
finished ; but T was pleased with the poetical light and warmth 


the freedom of outlme, t} tural that pervaded it 


There co ild be 
had the root of excellence strong within him, theugh it m 


wstamp ot 


mo question but that the artist, whoever he was, 


rht lack 


sufficient cultivation. The subject was “ an Italian vintage scene, 
as we found by reference to the catalogn and certamly the par 
Ing told its own story without words \ bea ful peasant girl had 
just reached her cott bere door, and was recline ina lan rnid at 


tude on the turf before it A large basket rested ont 


ground bn side he a and in infant slumber d on her knees bk hind 
her leaned a youth of eighteen or twen Vv, who was twisting a few 
vine leaves amongst her dark curls. She was raising one hand as 
if to put up aside those tresses, and her eves were uplifted with an 
expression of the de st and most overtlowing tenderness | ever 
saw in or out ofa picture. But the most striking feature of the 
whole, was the appearance of the young m whose features and 


genuinely and evidently Enel 


Perhans the ve 


dress were 


pic- 


it fixed my attention 





ture had a history 


so lovingly upon it, was the conviction that at e entered my 





mind that here were portraris Sir Ph ip did not seem particul irly 
taken with the object of my admiration. T assured him that Lady 
Borrodaile would be de! ed with at; but still his eve obstmately 
wandered towards the At last he consented to sus- 
pend his choice tll his | could be taken vl « cto 

were given, that while 1 be marked on the three 
positively chosen, ‘he ** e scen and its caudy rival! 
should not be disp sed of, e notice being ven to me or 


my friend 
I had observed t} 


elferly 1 


iat an an, Of verv prepos 
lu dur 


lation of the rooms, and though there was not the least « 


sessing at 
essing ap 


pearance, had several times rered near us ng our 


perambu 


wt imper 


tinent curiosity or obtrusiveness in his manner, | could not but sec 
that he was in some way interested in our decision He alwavs 
kept in the neighbo irhood of the “ Itahan seene,” and thou rhas 
we came near it again and again he withdrew his eves from us, 


ot 





and seemed totally perusal a catalogue, | was 









sure he wished to hear what we said—sure that our choice was a 
matter of moment to him. Once, when [ was advising that my 
favourite should be at any rate purchased, T canght his clear blue 
eve fixed on me with the most intense eagerness ; but the moment 
he perceived that I noticed it, he turned very red, and rolling up 


his cataloque, 
near us no more, b 
and as the door closed a 


retreated to the farther end of the room He cami 
gallery, 


twe passed him as we were leaving the 
heavy sigh reached my ears. I was sure 


old man beh 





it came from the 1“ 

All day that old man haunted 
his thin grav hair, his tl bare gari eaget 
prying interest. I could not ‘ount for this unless he were the* 
painter of the picture. If he were, he must be in great need ; his 
pale face, his emaciated form, his shabby habiliments, all gave 


mv memorv—his tall slight figure, 


, , 
iread his one look of 


ents, 





have come to me with pleasing dreams, and now I am quite 
and well.” 





colour to the supposition ; and if he were in distress * T must 
find this out,”’ thought I ; ** my means are but small, but whether 
Sir Philip buys his picture or not, a brother of the brush must not 
starve 

‘The next day, accompanied by Lady Borrodaile, we revisited the 
gallery. Our fair companion was pleased with the picture, yet 
she wished the purchase dé layed for a day or two 


* T should wish to visit some other exhibition first, Philip,” said 
she, ** and see if there be anything that I like better, for vou know 




















this last chosen picture is to be mime. | may seem very caprici- 
ous, Mr. Ashley,” she continued, turning to me, * but [ really cannot 
relinquish my womanly privilege of turning over a whole warehouse 
of goods before I buy.” 

She laughed ly as she spoke, and I could not blame her, but 
yet my thoughts turned involuntarily to the poor painter. I made 
s e excuse to part i1my friends at the door of the gallery, 
ma returned n when they had left me, tor there was : t 
restless curiosity awakened in my mind about the picture d its 
master. I inquired of the attendants tf they Knew anything abv 
Mr. Hamilton—such was his name—but the only imformation I 
could obtain was, that he had no other picture there—that he was 
exceedingly anxious about the sale of this, and was in the habit of 
coming almost daily to know if it were d sposcd ot Betore I had 
concluded mv questions t of them entered, and on scen ’ 
me, cast a hasty inet s solitary pieture Alas! it did 
not yet bearthe ticket announcing its sale,and, turning away, he sank 
rather than sat down on one ot the benches, where, resting his 
elbows on his knees, he buried his face in his hands. I was certam 
that he had tears of disappomtment to hide at that moment 

I left the gallery and proceeded slowly along the streets, my 
nind full of my poor brother artist, who | now felt certain was la 
bour under some heavy distress. | blamed myself that I had 
not overcome the paltry scruples of caution and custom, and at 
one addre ssed him, as one who could SViIpathise in his sorrows, 








and who was ready to afford him what aid mv means would allow 
“It is not too late, even now,” said I, half aloud, and I be nto 
retrace mv steps \tthat moment mv attention was attracted by a 


eves, and saw the 
a crowd the tr 


a prophetic knowledge of the tn 


loud ery—I raised my people runniy 


the end of the street, where had collected by 


With almost th, I 


reached it 
mob, and there extended on 





forced my way into the centre of the 

the ground, in a deep swoon, lay the unfortunate Hamilton 
Puttme aside the thror gy as I best could, and repellir ao the assi- 
duities of one very busy gentleman of doubtful aspect, who was 


anxious to search the pockets of the suflerer, for a card of iddress, 


I directed a coach to be called, and having placed Mr. Hamilton 






































the rein, l conve ved m to my own residence, which was at no 
rreat distance He speedily gave signs of returning mation, 
ind when he w s established on the sofa m my NYpartine t, acl s 
of wine and water soon restore dh m sv faras to enable h m to rais¢ 
his head and t k me for my care 
‘I am better now, [ shall be quite able to walk present] he 
feebly reiterated ; but the attempt was vain, and he sunk again 
‘* Do not trv to move yet, sir.” said [, ** vou are much t 
to leave your seat it present ; rest here awhile, and believe 
are welcome to anv kindness that it Is In my power to show vot , 
pressed my hand gratefully, and then, leanu his head o 
the sofa, burst into tears, and wept like a child A few words did 
not suffice to tell his storv, but they were enonch to enlist all my 
pity « s aide, and to make me anxious to do n service Hk 
was old and feeble he lived ma poor street about half a mile off 
he was in the extreme of poverty, and had a sick grandchild—he 
had looked forward to the sale of the picture, so often named, as 
his only remaiming hope of succour Hitherto he had been disap 
pomted, and on returning home that day, had f cd—I strongly 
suspected more from want of sustenance than fatigue 
All this [gathered in afew minutes, and as soon he was suffi- 
ently recovered, | accompanied him to his lodumes We scended 
two or three flehts of stairs, each narrower and dirtierthan the one 
helow and there, ina garret, | found, was the painter's home 
Scraps of canvass, half-finished drawings, (very inferiour, as T saw at 
1 glanee, to the 7 re in the exhibition.) we scatte 1 abou 
t room An old tent bedstead, ent ly despoiled of its | r 
ind furnis 1 or 4 1 a wretched mattrass, s xi on one le 
nd a bundle of straw, partly covered with a small coat “ 
cupied a ¢ r But t vas one rewel—o rious feature 
ene uch sheda halo of beaut l romance ever 
ian r, and made it seem a fit i the very 
This was a youn | of abont 1 vears old, 
WwW 7 ] nawo iT s the ear ‘ small “ ~ si¢ ‘__ 
Ves i st ed vation of t scene midst the ‘ 
of her sorrows, (for the tears might still be traced where thev had 
dried on her cheeks.) she sh : he beautitul nmage of chr uv 
pea 1 the midst of a cold and } ecutir Ww ! Hh s were 
itly parted, and r breat! r short d kK: her brow w 
pale and pure marble t one little crimson t on each « K 
toll of “¢ foe that worked within,” and her whot ronker | 
r powerless by her side, almost trans ‘ exe 
thinness. Bot her hair! Never have I seen s 3, si 
wreaths of deep golden hair as those w 1} , lf uneur ’ 
heavy damp waves round r e and shoulde :a ) 
s ve ¢ ned it had evidently bee stened as shes i 
er slumbers, and all that ocean of hair was falling ‘ 
ir t, nich, unseathed by the illness that was evide Vv sul ’ 
er lit I have known one other instance in w t r oft 
consumptive patient seemed to grow more [nx t " 
health probably drawing its strength from the verv vitals of its 
sullerer—and never but one All this was impressed on mv mind 
n afew moments, and Hamilton going upto the side of the mval 
she awakene | Wi hoa low, sweet voice, ind somewhat of ! 
for l accent, s uired, ** Why he had been awav so lone, an 
it the pre ure” She paused, for she saw ast i! r a ” 
me a look so sweet, so plaintive, t iat it clung to mv mind for davs 
ifter 
* You are faint. mv Made e.”’ said Hamilton, as he assisted 
to rise faint and weak, but God has helped us, see her and 
e showed a ¢ tain coin which | had deposited shand. “ Yo 
sha ive nourishment—nr eme, dearest—soon, verv soon.”’ 
This was half-whispe ed, as if tor her ear alone, but I< 


-very word 


**] have not wanted,” said the poor girl; “ [ was weak and 
famt, and sinfully sad an hour ago, | I have slept, and angels 





strong 





And she smiled, such a smile as a ministering spirit might wear 





' ? . 
when assuming the office of a comforter to some sorrowing morta] 


ai 





Then followed a scene of temporary joy and relief, which it g 
dened my very soul to witness. Oh, ye who have more we: 
your disposal m a single year than I ever possessed in my 
hfe, and who yet are in want of an excitement and emotion, 









































































See ‘ 
out the abodes of the sick, the poor, and the wretched, and rn 
how much happiness to others, and, above all, to yourselves, ma | 
be purchased tor a single sovereign 
The story of Hamilton's life was now told. He was the son os 
a country artist, a struggling man, who had never risen to anv oe; : 
nence in his profession, but who had managed to ** make a liv; 
as the phrase goes, for himself and his family by portraying , } 
effigies of the boors who surrounded him, occasionally copymg g 
picture for the squ re, touching up and remodeiiing the sign-posts 
for a dozen miles round Vo his son he beque ed little, ex 
a tale lor uinting, some degrecs superiour to his ow t . 
not of the kind that is likely to bring S possessor much fame 
Her ried early, and somewhat mprudently, t his wit 
cred a tew yvea aiter their union, leaving him one only ¢ 
son. ‘That son was, mdeed, a genn ch, in de | 
cending, had passed by his ancestor a t 
flection oj its ories, seemed to sett t stre ; 
the forehead of George Hamilton > 
emanations were apparent in the bol t s 
were the produ of his untaught pene | In like n eT Was 
love and pride of his father’s heart concentrated on him. © 
had felt some faimt sp m for lame on his own acces . th 
was all merged in an ! hirst for the ‘ { hiss ] 
is he was, he resolved to submit to every possible saerify 
ight promote the cultivation of his « i's tales d conve 
his little property into money, he departed for ] , resolved. by 
vation, and toil, and self-devotion, to procure for the youth the 
dvantages which a residence on the continent alone lore ( 
trait of this mighty love and unselfish ambition must be told -—He¢ 
ictually bound himself to erind colours, nd pert rn ‘ s ( 
‘ or acelebrated painter in Rome, in return for lessons be 
upon his gifted son He who so loved his art mse —\"\ 
once even hoped to attain some excellence in it, gave uy 
became a very servant for the sake of that son of his heart 
Years rolled on, and found the father contentedly k g ‘ 
the very drudgeries of his profession, and the son still promising 
excel in its highest walk He designed and executed sever 
small pietures, which were advantageously disposed of, 1 the 
father began to see the reward of hisself-denying lov edaw 
excellence of his son But Creorge Hamilton, intortt ifelv, Was { 
not ot a temperament to persevere | itiently in a course of s 
pains-t king improvement He 1 submitted to the nm 
ttu Oo lone, bee se mighty 1 ol ous creat s we ve 
ing in his soul, which he lacked the power « rf ' 
Vass No sooner did he attain this power to 1 derate « 
than with the self-confidence which 1s so often tl atten 
h talent, he im ned he had no more to learn, and ( 
ri and vivid as h 1 need no fa ert ni \t 
te nh fhe marred an in rl, ‘ 0 any ¢ ‘ t 
beauty r virtues ; and dearly as father and son 1 lov 
her, she not but be a serious burden on finances so slender as o 
theirs \ er vear saw a tarther addition to their care e 
shape of a little r ho was named ** \ deline,”’ afte ( 
Young Har m continued to t, but, alas! t 
The tew I rat Rome. who hac ‘ ‘ < pic ‘ 
s 1 ene ement to rising cenis, ¢ er le the city 
ttracted to e studio of some newer s He was J 
roving and restless disposition, and he now ima edt ( - 
in England, the land of his birth, he shoul than r c 
dreams of fame and fortune He left his familv in [talv 
to England, where, before he had time to make trial of hus 
1 Violent fever hurried him to the ( 
lor weeks his relatives remained ‘ ‘ 
They learned it at last throngh the medium of an English pap 
whic i d its wav into Mr. H t = His ‘ 
y was it e time 1 the shock of t Sy 
much tk ‘ She expired in a few s alterwards 
Poor H ‘ li 
make his way, if possible, to Er nd. and < , 3 
‘ «tot ( ots it c ¢ r Vv ¢ \ s 
dl « But « tances occurred \ ( 
()n the verv day betore that on ch he inte 1 to 
, the « of t ian . Ot Wee ? 
! : loor ts { r 1 © t f 
‘ \ i t t = 
' s 4 ‘ « 
sell-w iw n, dete ned on r . et : 
r own kee On the day which was to \ , 
the be of their pilgr I LH 
\| Ne re ! 1 the ¢ tow s t 
near } ; . 
And for te rs Mad ‘ vas like ac ' . 
The m <a Wa dtoar { a S 
vho, Ww ] ve love wite ’ ’ 
eased, nev tro tor ‘ V eX s 
t ne of at p to her. S vas. moreover. ¢ gs 
« tle o nthe r t p , ‘ 
s t ture r 
@ : ‘ segues ag mond, 7 W 
She loved Madcline because ay ree rr 
" 1 ve ‘ showed se] <se~sor " 
ss nail Miciatetied inci cecal ceeneaiail ad Of Ma 
t she s ot tired He had not depth « rerenins ¢ z 
to re ‘ lor ] Lk ¢ masa tC er 
cheruh,” as she called Mac ls ea ( _ 
‘ ce Not eal \ did jos ten vear s 
Mu 
but in the endurance of s s and negle« nt 
In Madeline's presence ndeed, open unkindness was forber . 
to her he never com ed 
len vears of loving « dence and nearly ed | $ 
tot ne: ten veare of em } er endurance to the othe 
md they were once r ne les te I mare nesa 
sudder ind b e she 1 e to ke me ent provis re 
protece The mar ese be ed r es for cen - r 
endured the presence of her dependents for ef s more yet 
ve bro ht home another bride with a t re ans A wa 
davs afterwards he placed a small purse of gold in Hamilton's ha I 
nd politely intimated hat he must seek a residence elsewhere don 
Made had permission to remain if she pleased, but she felt it was frie 
impossible to do so if she were to be separated from her grandfather ho 
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—_— 
For the marchese she had never felt any affection. 
was a cruel, proud piece of still life, and Madeline had sense enough | TH 

the misery of such a position as her's must be if she staid. ; —____— 


His second wife ss intimation, the council will duly and humbly thank her. Immedi- 
E N EW-Y O R K M I R R O R. ately after, the same intimation will be made to both houses of 





to see : pariiament, but to the commons will be the recommendation that a 


They left Florence, therefore—like our first parents, ** the world SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1840 a suitable appanage be provided for prince Albert —mpanehr 







































was all before them where to choose,” and they naturally chose to ' 
qty TT v = " 1undred thous 1 pour ) b 
oto England. ‘They bent their course towards Hamilton's native - = one hundred t An ds a will be proposed by Lord 
¢ ‘ = - my . , rr ) hi Y tery ; },! i , 
sown. for there he trusted he might yet obtain a subsistence by the # Albert and Victorra.—The English journals are crowded with Normanby, and—after a few words ¢ rumble from the few econo- 
rown, for Ul g 
exercise of his long neglected art He was doomed to be disap- | remarks wpon the approaching nuptials of the queen of England. | busts in the house—the m \ « agreed to. Prince Albert 
; d [wenty vears had raised us birth-place from an 1 * rhe following rambling letter from our old corres / Dr speaks | sh as well as at ve His temp said to be good 
meant t itt own, the seat of a thriving manufacture is . ; 5 
cant to a wealthy town, the s¢ ath g i . Mackenzie, will be interesting at the present moment to the la and his spirits buoy he s blue eves, light hair, sandy whis- 
i counexions were dead or dispersed, and other painters had \ ! “i k H 
- : , . H lers h r—" » Pr ss yarlotte of he se a ers, and is rather above ©. es ty ro restrian 
arise nough not only to fill Avs place, but to starve in their own. , Feaders of the lirror The Princess Charlotte of ales « ea ‘ ‘ 1 Good equestrian, 
H ted H— in despair, and went to Loudon, for he felt that in husband for herself, as her cousu Victoria now has « i The and he n t ‘ ‘ y cow © ( ft) < st 
that great mart he was most likely to obtain a living by the exer- | quecn of England 1s about making a marriage of aflection ithing,| Week's days in coursmg m W r Park He had no idea that 
e novelty of whic! hers s " ( Ss sa g ec Wast Harry 1 t wv Cha ) 
wisely d I trust t time w s v her to ve « we s n i t ‘ t 
marrving the man ot her choice Wes were I ve ‘ i | On this ‘ { iG nanv last 
the | apers noting the movements ol Prince Albert Some ot them year, and wou 
ive already given a memoir of him, t < { punt viuch ts ‘ 
I -A hone race s hone 
t t wn the et ad were i © ¢ ' ’ « 
on Monday eve oO yan . ‘ wey were fixed 
either of them yt into their teens—t ‘ educated ‘ ‘ 
os!) x Park rt 
ther Kensington palace, under the supe itendence of the d ss 
; ‘ the « > witne t { Mr. Va ff and 
of Kent, and there and then (who can doubt 1 sprung up the 
; s ve 1 ‘ ter the yx I vy ot the 
mutual attachment which is now to place the cousins together on : 
. : “Ri ck \ were de ! who ca 
the throne When Prine Albert's ‘ nT I d to w 
‘ “ ’ “ =< ox s of these 
e Princess ¢ rlotte, t " ils were $s 8 
: two t s « V \ ‘ i have ho o 
s After be landc« e had a oth « d this was 
casion to re ne t k \ ‘ er or not they 
a ree led by the ¢ nicles of the t Ss 1736, wher T 
were cde \ we rm s cared to 
‘4 t ‘ mcne My i Ir ‘ rick \ = Wwe 4 , 
c¢ in ex : oe 
the ct \ sta of Saxe-G was vi \ 
Ve \\ M VV ‘ ty 
» ‘ ! ‘ ‘ 
wi on S ‘ \ N« \ ioh— \ 
‘ ‘ “ 
u ‘ re the « s } ow t ‘ r \ vs wore 
( y lor s t ‘ 1 s Curics W was : s ‘ G 
on } irown open that the 7 s hue ext dav 
8 ‘ I : ' 
} { 1 the y ter s 1} schon w vere we i n Gireenw ] 1 cou ‘ ‘ } SiX 
> : 5 ‘ s. It 
‘ delicacies of daily chase ey di pe % 
) pove ‘ id ( ‘ \ a 
i Aas ow ’ ‘ j ‘ ‘ i 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
r ‘ te i t have st ri s \ . hut 
, vedded that! l ‘ 1761, Gj lil. w 
iH ( { i sth t x sec . ‘ ‘ . Mise 
} ht world w on t | ] 
. iw Vs rim ‘ ) ( ve Nhe t ” \ , P the 
( s to co er fev s c were Ov ‘ i . 
low t s al rie si Ik ! t ™ er had sted vy M ! 
s ( n r 4 clo e « ‘ ( | ( ~~ \ ‘ cst 
' \ { at ' 
] ‘ | ! ood 
. ; ya ‘ I l ‘ \ 
( s ey at one Amidst « nees of . \ | ‘ 
_ ‘ nN it to F 
Hi presery i one : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
1 = ‘ vi | ' " \l \ 
er s 1 V © see s ‘ | i i 
R expres 
! | was } ‘ ) \ - | \ 
7 s © ° ‘ ‘ “ i s ea ‘ 
{ t } « | \ 
‘ s rf \ “ } ‘ 
| i \ s led | ‘ of ¢ pre 
s s ‘ ew d jor it ‘ 
, I firs 1 , day did IH ) ‘ ™ d her a box ‘ ie a cust » TOV 
' : . . 
‘ ‘ . | iis ae time ‘ ‘ 
, xi 
n li | i } ! ‘ ee ‘ < ( é 
t the m t t 1 el I ‘ . 
1 ? } ] » ‘ « ‘ , . e ’ i 
\ Lady B of « 7 tp -t 
r nav s 1 ( ew iw ‘ vs s s 
r { hav ’ ‘ ‘ 7 \ ‘ t da 
4 ‘ ' 
spens 4 
¢ 5 Vlio ‘ " ‘ ‘ 
cure ox et 
‘ ! H s s 1 . ‘ 
1, ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ i \ ~ . 
Was juir rw 8 ! 4 it ‘ ‘ ove . 
Of Mr. \ Master W 
i su V > V i } M . . n tt ‘ 
\ com! Css t i ( toy ct 
| . ne diss t L here ‘ © ve | eor 
‘ e \I ( ‘ ‘ \ " | 
] \ esta l { Mr. Var 
‘ , R \ Sir] ‘ ’ \ pie 
| : ' 
8 I i t s \ Not ac | Il \\ 
l ] ‘ f lea 
. y - . ot $ et ‘ \ eve } ’ ‘ ' 
r iw < \ ( ‘ ‘ ‘ but 
r > ‘ | 1734 Wit 1! t ‘ \ ‘ { » , 
. to . ‘. \ ‘ . \W | ve little or 
5 i] Bory : I] t ‘ ) . ; 
I ems 
“ eco But ‘ ! ‘ are 
t n 
t ‘ x | nx vit OVE six V " vas 8 ‘ da 
r« ‘ kne ‘ ‘ tu 4 \ ‘ vos 
: : al ni wert rea | ‘ ' 
| s 
it was lovely dav the ¢ y e « ( clock, t roval { \ cd in | \ tw 
Vs 0 s " 1 roots s were . n retired d wer ern Sct V 
rive al ‘ f \ t ‘ 
8 i s r uD their bed y ‘ - 
\ s ‘ 
Was bh mvs ! te! Int i ‘ when | \ ] ( | Now-¥ Sy M 
vn to \ ! vel ‘ Madeline s Wet 1 173 r ‘ ‘ i ! s \ ' \ ser 
4 ca |} 1 ol ‘ , : s Ci ell een ‘ ‘ vice : - 
ri Ile w ) s \ which, as 
2 . her. t , room peseed t =i ; ; . lite 
! 
ew we { 1 was N ] ame Hey ‘ the \ 
‘ ‘ one «Read that king did him t ! roly the wv \ i \ Socu for ‘ 
. s ‘ i H 
s no \ ’ ling j “ t r¢ ed by rt | esse Ss yas ‘ ‘ wh ‘ for 
i i | s ) g 
\\ tho ltoh tton presen ' vy drew ‘ to he we i ] 5 ’ one when 
to list Sud y ne Sto ni ¢ id moter r » the ment to pay Ss ¢ ‘ ‘ i t comimor 
st f Ray , fo ; " 
1 lus s—ladv Borr torw < “ The pr e followed in a > ce : en . ; ' \ ; a ae 
Ma on her arm just as was ® ' vher se There 
} found it very cold’) and a s laced 1 All the q v ‘ ‘ i re ‘ rat 
wasad \ ness on her brow t a sweet smile on her lip 
She « j r 14 . " were admitted to see th ewly-married rovals sit ' ! feat i] no of the ¢ j dof 
< eves— ess by side—sh 
s over’ | ctacle was s)! do ‘ f ® eo ‘ time when relief is 80 
} ! 
ive [I] ced on anvthing solovely as V sw ( \ i ( s ) it ‘ | Tur v even 
ately after her s t had de; rty the d wile the 1 el ‘ i Xt, at I I ‘ t at this office 
lity and « ess which so soon follows cuirs of it de worth from = s to five 
~ ‘ st t ] i - to Al } ’ 7 
x. h fe sy hapa et t nd po nds ea A ivate fam A K from such ky . h . ws . a po s! 
\ ill I for re = ! 
° t his d = ) thre ‘ \ s new j ve I vi‘ | ‘ scveon! cad ounus tor 
. ( le grace of her attitude, as she lav te " oS . stn 4 V ' . . ‘ hats ‘ I 
- , ‘ , riawe % Inott ( i , after = the Sea ( t t l i manarers 
rustic hench—her small hand drooping aoe line een'’s marria Ww \ ‘ " j . ft 
s thy } + ¢ - ’ . } } 
ghtly open—her forehead so smooth and r did , next | day. She will be twenty iM we Augusta M I ve danscuse recently astonished 
rm and face haunt me with their solemn q and even = probably wait until then. The at nceement will be le thus the P Bea ly to 7 
vet th he ahem Swe 7 +¥ ond wnalts . : v¢ Parisians, « pr ce h nieriour only to Taglwo 
nt ry oftentimes arise before me, with a vividness and reality \ general mecting of the privy council will be called, at which (as 
Which few memorie yossess . i . . 
H . sspdesiosertal. . 7 on the oceasion of her accession,) Whig and Tory will indiscrimi- Dn? Who oce s the editorial chair of the Paul Pry Th 
t . sails } ) that c . 
amilton was a lonely man from that hour. Al! that could be , : 
; ‘ a lonel ; : nately attend. She will then announce, that, from a desire to last number was adm le—abounding in talent, and free from all 


done to alleviate his sorrow was done by kind and sympathising 
frends. But it was too late - “ his occupation was gone.” In six 
months we jaid the poor painter by the side of Madeline has accepted the hand of Prince Albert t 


''!) she has resolved to marry, and that she personalities. A few such impressions as the one before ns wor kel 


gratify her people, ( 





r this * most gracious” give this clever little sheet a wide popularity among our best circles 
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OH! I REMEMBER WELL THE HOUR. 


TEMPO DI VALSE. 








































TREBLE—SOLO. 
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Oh! I re-mem-ber well the hour,When first I gave my heart to thee, When ev’-ry bush and ev’ - ry 
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Staccato. 
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TREBLE. | 
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I lov’d thee then, I love thee still, Thou gen - tle maid of Gras-sy Hill! I low’d theethen,I lovethee still, Thou gen-tle maid of Gras - sy Hill! 
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a lov’d thee then,I love thee still, Thou gen - tle maid of Gras-sy Hill! I low’d thee then, I love thee still, Thou gen - tle maid of Gras-sy Hill! 
































] 2d—W here sweetly flows the silver stream 
| Around the woodbine-tangled grove, 
4 I meet thee in my midnight dream, 
Thou object of my early love! 
I loved thee then, I love thee stiil, 
Thou gentle maid of Grassy Hill! 


3d—Where verdant waves the walnat grove, 
Vhen summer breezes softly sigh, 
I long to roam with thee, my love, 
And list to nature's lullaby. 
I loved thee once, I love thee still, 
Thou gentic maid of Grassy Hill! 







































MISCELLANY. LisTON BIDDING AT MATHEWs’ avction.—During one of Mr 

Mathews’ performances, at Brighton, while he was singing that 

I'VE A SECRET TO TELL THER part of his ** Auction song” where he solicits tidding for a particu- 

r 3 || lar * lot,” after looking round the house, and making several ap- 
vE © ceere to tell thee, but hush! not here— peals, and exclaiming, ** Only three pounds offered! only three ! 

; Oh! not where the world its vigil keeps : a voice from one of the public boxes, which it was impossible to 

I'll seek, to whisper it in thine ear, mistake, cried out, * Four!’ He turned to the spot, to which 
Some shore where the Spint of Silence sleeps ; || every other eye also was directed. Though taken by surprise, he 

Where summer's wave unmurmuring dies, was not, however, thrown off his guard, but, bowing smartly, a la 

Nor fay can hear the fountain’s gush ; |) Robins, exclaimed : ** Much obliged ; your's.” ‘This bidding was 

Where, if but a note her mght-bird sighs, ’ made by Mr. Liston, who was seized. as he afterwards declared, 

The rose saith, chiding him, ‘* Hush, sweet, hush !’ || to put up for a lot in order to surprise his brother actor; and was 


confounded after he had done it, and heard the roar of laughter he 


There, ’mid the deep silence of that hour, 
; had caused, and the notice he had drawn upon himself 


When stars can be heard in ocean dip, 


Thyself shall, under some rosy bower, TECHNICAL PHRASES.—An agent soliciting subscribers for the 
Sit mute, with thy finger on thy lip ‘life of Bonaparte, showed his prospectus to a man who read * one 
Like him, the boy, who born among dollar m beards, or one dollar and twenty-five cents in sheep.” 
The flowers that on the Nile-stream blush, j After considermg for a moment, he replied, that when he should 
Sits ever thus—his only song j be called on for pay, he might not have boards or sheep on hand, 


To earth and heav'n still ** Hush, all, hush !” and he would not subseribe 

— Wispom.—He who thinks no man above him but for his virtue, 
Sir THomas mMors.—We are more acquainted with the charac- || none below him but for his vice, can never be obsequious or 

ter of Sir Thomas More by his jocularity on the scaffold, than by | assuming in a wrong place, but will frequently emulate men in 

some lives which are to be read of him. When the executioner |, stations below him, and pity those nominally over his head 

stood beside him, axe in hand, Sir Thomas More requested himto || Sianper.—Look on slanderers as direct enemies to civil society ; 

spare his Leard, for that had committed no treason || as persons without honour, honesty, or humanity. Whoever enter- 
Greatness.—The great Zimmerman justly observes, that there || tains you with the faults of others, designs to serve you in a simi- 

is always something great in that man against whom the world | lar manner 





racter all attempt to fix a thousand crimes without being able to |) frugality will give you strings to it. This purse will cost you no- 

prove one. \ithing. Draw the strings as frugality duects, and you will always 
Commercial inpustry.—Industry and industrial employments || find a useful penny at the bottom 

are not created by imperial decrees, or acts of parliament; gov- || A REcoMMENDATION.—A shopkeeper, in recommending a piece 

ernments have been led to believe that they can create them by || of goods to a lady, remarked, ‘Madam, it will wear for ever, and 

the facility with which they can destroy them or prevent their birth. ' inake you a first-rate petticoat afterwards.” 


exclaims ; at whom every one throws a stone, and on whose cha- | INpusTRY AND FRUGALITY.—Industry will make a purse, and | 
| 


| 





Treta.—Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are deter 
mined not to relinquish errour, but can never give offence to the 
honest and well-meaning: for the plain-dealing remonstrances of 4 
friend differ as widely from the rancour of an enemy, as the fnendly 
probe of a surgeon from the dagger of an assassin 

Gvuessinc.—* Teddy, me boy, jist guess how many cheeses 
there is in this ere bag, an’ faith I'll give ye the whole five 
* Five,” said Teddy. ‘ Arrah, by my sowl, bad luck to the man 
that tould ye '” 

Forrery.—Foppery is never cured ; it is a bad stamina of the 
mind, which, like those of the body, are never rectified: once 4 
coxcomb and always a coxcomb 

Lire.—How small a portion of our lives is that we truly enjo’ 
In youth we are looking forward to things that are tocome: mold 
age we look backward to things that are past 

Sewnsation.—I o vu are the vowels which create more disagree’ 
ble sensations in the minds of honest men than all the rest of we 
alphabet put together 


Baxxs.—When the poet, o: moralist, or whatever he was. 
wrote, * This is a world of change,” the banks had not suspended 

A propicar.—* What makes you spend your time so freely 
Jack!” “ Because it’s the only thing I have to spend.” 

Precocrry.—If young ladies now-a-davs did not become womer 
at thirteen, men would have better wives 


A wetterisw.—* I'm losing flesh,” as the butcher said ven 
saw a man robbing his cart 
Prorir anp Loss. —Learning hath gained most by those books 0% 


which the printers have lost 
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